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FARM WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The engraving below represents a specimen of a part of the 
labor of the farmer usual at this season. Quite an amount of the 
cereal productions of the earth are during this month in their 
maturity, and the ingathering harvest find its way to the garners 
for the winter’s use. This is the month which marks the waning 
year. Itis declining into the vale of months. It has reached 
the summit of the hill, and is not only looking, but descending, 
into the valley below. But, unlike that into which the life of man 
declines, this is not a “vale of tears.” The year slips onward 
towards ite temporary decay, if not so rejoicingly, yet more majes- 
tically than it did towards its revivification. And if September 
be not so bright with promise and hope as May, it is even more 
imbued with the spirit of serene repose in which the only true 


enjoyment consists. September is the month of consummations, 
the falfiller of promises, the fruition of hopes. In general, Sep- 
tember is an agreeable month—the distinguishing softness and 
serenity of “fruit-fed autumn,” with its deep blue skies, prevailing 
through a great part of it. The days are now very sensibly 
shortened, and the mornings and evenings are chill and damp, 
though the warmth at midday is yet considerable. At the begin- 
ning of this month a good deal of the corn is yet standing, and 
the busy farmers engage in the work of gathering; and after the 
ears are culled for the sustenance of man, the stalks are cut and 
bound together, as represented in our picture, and laid away for 
food for the neat stock of the farmer. The labors of the husband- 
man have but a short intermission; for no sooner is the harvest 


gathered in, than the fields are again ploughed up and prepared 


for the winter corn, rye and wheat, which are sown during this 
month and the next. Some of the most useful fruits ripen during 
this season—the apple, one of the most valuable of our northern © 
fruits, yields its principal harvest about the close of this month, 
and preparations for cider making are made with energy. By the 
end of the month the leaves of many of the trees lose their tints of 
verdure, and begin to put on their autumnal colors ; and the grave 
and sober year, which, a few months before, came bounding along 
decked in the gala flowers of spring, has doffed them all, and now 
clad in vestments gray is fast pas<ing into the cold and frosty age 
of winter. Thus rapidly glide the months along in succession, 
each as it passes, imparting its latent lessons, and furnishing its 
appropriate quota of enjoyment—and each calling for its allotted 
labor, and regard for the cares of life. 
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THE LAW STUDENT: 


STRUGGLES OF A HEART. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[ConTINUED.| 
CHAPTER 1X.—[contixvep.] 


After the scene which had occurred, Stanton felt, also, some 
hesitation about exposing himself again to the influence which her 
presence exerted over him; at all other times master of himself, 
his experience led him to fear his own powers, when under the 
bewildering spell in which she involuntarily had bound him. 
However, one day, shortly after his arrival home, influenced pos- 
sibly by a desire as well to see Maria, as to confirm his fears in 
regard to her wedded unhappiness, he directed his steps towards 
Mr. Leavitt’s house. He had not proceeded far before he met 
Mr. Leavitt’s servant, heretofore mentioned as “ Old Sam.” 
That was the name by which he was universally designated ; a 
familiar patronymic which indicated in a degree the favor in 
which he was held, as well by his master and mistress, as by the 
visitors at their house, and the villagers—in fact by everybody 
who ever had occasion, or made occasion, to have anything to do 
with, orsay tohim. He was a privileged character everywhere, 
and in Mr. Leavitt’s houschold, indeed, occupied more the position 
of an old retainer or pensioner, than a servant. 


Stanton stopped him with a friendly greeting. 

“The world uses you well yet, I see, Sam,” said he. 
are never out of humor, I believe.” 

A broad smile diffused itself all over Sam’s coarse but good- 
natured features. 

“T’m an old hulk, you know, Mr. Stanton,”—old Sam had 
been a sailor, and spoke in nautical phrase—“ I’m only fit to car- 
ry ballast now ; as longas I get my junk, and can keep my pocket- 
pistol full,” and he tapped significantly a side pocket from which 
peeped the end of a black botile, “that’s all old Sam wants. I 
oughtn’t to say so, though,”’ he added, a sobered expression sud- 
denly taking the place upon his features of his accustomed good- 
natured look, and his eye wandering off into the blue distance 
over the river, not as though he was gazing at anything however, 
but as though he was indulging in some sad and self-reproachful 
reminiscence. - “ I oughtn’t to say so, I know.” 

“ You ought not to think so much of that,” said Stanton, good- 
naturedly, touching the end of the black bottle in old Sam’s coat. 
“It is giving you the blues.” 

“No, no, it aint that,” returned old Sam soberly, but casting 
an affectionate look at the companion which had accompanied 
him in all weathers for so many years—“it aint that, that makes 
me feelso. That’s the only thing that keeps my rigging square 
and head up to the wind. I couldn’t sail at all without that.” 

“Why, Sam, I never saw or heard of your being in such a hu- 
mor,” replicd Stanton. “ You have lost some of your friends 
lately ?” 

“No, no,” returned old Sam, his eye again seeking the blue 
distance over the river; “I hadn’t any friends to lose, you know, 
that is, no relations,” added he. ‘I’m the only craft left of the 
whole squadron—and there were nine as prettily rigged and taut 
sailing vessels of ’em as ever bore up underanoreaster. But 
they were all laid up in dry docks a long time ago. Beg pardon, 
Mr. Stanton,” he added hastily, bringing his eyes back from their 
wandering search among the clouds. “ You don’t want to hear 
about old Sam’: troubles—you have something better to do than 
to stand here listening to my talk.” 

“Not at all, Sam,” replied Stanton, in quite a warm and kind- 
ly tone. ‘I want to hear what trouble you can have—I never 
dreamed before that you ever had any.” 

“ Not for myself I don't,” returned old Sam. “I’m on my last 
v’yage now, and the wind blows steady into port—my old tim- 
bers’ll be laid up there ‘fore long. But I want to see my young 
mistress happy—I haven't any business to speak of it though, 
I know.” 

“Your mistress ! 
what eagerly. 

“T shouldn’t meddle, I know,” old Sam continued, “but no- 
body thinks of stopping old Sam’s mouth. I wouldn’t say it to 
everybody, but you are an old friend of my mistress, I know, 
Mr. Stanton, and she thinks a great deal of you—I’ve heard her 
say as much.” 

The hot blood rushed to Stanton’s face, but receded again in a 
moment and left it paler than before. But old Sam’s eyes had 
returned to their fixed gaze over in the distance, and he did not 
notice this. 

“I can’t bear to see her unhappy,” continued old Sam. “She 
is so kind, and so good, and so—so—” he sought vainly for a mv- 
ment for another adjective to express the warmth of his feelings, 
* so like as if she loved everybody—that's it,” he continued final- 
ly. “She aint too proud either, even to give the ald tar a smile 
sometimes—her smiles go right through one so, too! I mever 


* You 


What of her?” exclaimed Stanton, some- 


felt so much like crying myself as I did this morning, to see the 
t-ars come in her blue eyes at something Mr. Leavitt said to her 
—I dida’t bear what it was.” And old Sam paused in his speech 
and drew lis rough coat sleeve across his own eyes, still directed 
ef in the distance. Perhaps even Stanton felt a moisture in his 
eves also, but be made no demonstration, and continued silent, as 
if im deep etudy. 


“Mr. Leavitt wouldn’t treat her so, I know, if it wasn’t for 
that land-pirate of a nephew he’s got— Mark ; Ellen aint any bet- 
ter cither. Mr. Leavitt had a regular squall with her once; but 
it didn’t last long—she acts just as if she was mistress in the 
house when she comes there, and Mrs. Leavitt can’t help herself, 
‘cause Mr. Leavitt lets Ellen do just as she likes. Mark was 
there this morning along with Mr. Leavitt in his study, a 
long time. Split my eyes!” this was old Sam’s favorite and 
most energetic asseveration—“ I believe I should kind o’ like to 
run a rope over the yard arm for that lubber, he acts so like a 
lubberly pirate towards my mistress.” 

Stanton was lost in thought, and did not reply to old Sam’s 
observations, but lect him run on uninterrupted, though he did not 
lose a word of his narration. 


“ My good fellow,” said he, finally, “I honor your devotion to 
your mistress ; you are worth a thousand Mark Leavitts,” and 
he seized and clasped heartily the hard hand of the old sailor-ser- 
vitor. “‘I am a3 sorry as you are that things are so at your 
master’s house. You have not done wrong in telling me, though 
I can do nothing.” 

“I don’t know as I ought to have said anything about it,” re- 
turned old Sam, his eyes moistening again at Scanton’s sympathy 
and warmth. “ But I never said anything to anybody else, and I 
know no harm will come of telling you.” 

“Never fear, my good fellow, [ am glad of your confidence. 
Be as discreet as you have been, and no harm will be done. You 
can only serve your mistress as faithfully as you have done—you 
will be rewarded for it.” 

*O, as for that, one smile of hers is reward enough—I could 
do anything for her.” 

“Right! right! Sam,” returned Stanton, strongly moved by 
this unaffected instance of devotion, which reminded him, almost 
—though but an old and battered sailor-servant was in question 
—of romaunts he had read in old illuminated volumes. He 
pressed again old Sam’s large, rough-grained hand in his own 
white, study-attenuated fingers, and then started musingly on. 

The reflections excited in Stanton’s mind, and the emotions 
aroused in his breast, by this interview, were of the most painful 
and absorbing character. Long cherished love revived, deep 
sympathy with Maria’s unhappiness, and impatience at the hope- 
lessness of his own position to manifest his feelings by any 
demonstrative way, cach struggled, along with bitter and vain re- 
grets, for the mastery of his heart. It was impossible for him, 
should he see Maria, even to seem to observe her misery which 
did not exceed his own—much less could he give any token of 
the sympathy, condolence and other feelings which strove in his 
breast to utter themselves aloud. His heart smote him even for 
the indiscretion he had been guilty of in his first interview with 
Maria, since he felt conscious that, with a sense of honor as fine 
as hers, instead of possibly affording her any consolation, it could 
only have served to place another thorn in her bleeding heart. 
He continued, therefore, on his way, resolved to see Maria again, 
and to evince by the constant respectfulness of his manner, his 
repentance for his previous fault, and his desire to atone as far as 
he could therefor 

He rang the bell at Mr. Leavitt’s imposing mansion, and was 
ushered with a beating heart into the parlor. Maria met him 
with a quiet cordiality of demeanor, in which could be discovered 
no trace of unpleasant consciousness. She conversed quite free- 
ly, and with, once in a while, a gaicty which reminded Stanton of 
years agone. But it was only a fitful relapse from the unobtru- 
sive melancholy which had settled itself over her countenance 
aud her movements, which had not the sprightly grace which 
Stanton remembered. 

“You will make a little longer stay in P—, I hope, this 
time,” she remarked, after a pause in the conversation, which had 
lasted already for nearly an hour. 

“T shall return to the city the day after to-morow,” replied 
Stanton. 

“Indeed! You are hardly dutiful to leave home so soon, when 
you have been here scarcely a day at once in three years.” 

“It is not for me to dally,” replied Stanton. “I have taken 
only the first step yet in life.” 

“True—and you wish, no doubt, to climb the others as fast as 
youcan. All men are ambitious, I believe—it is well that the 
women are not,” and Maria ventured a half suppressed sigh as 
she added, parenthetically, the last observation. 

“ All men are obliged to be ambitious or be nothing, all students 
at least,” said Stanton. 

“ And of course, you mean to make the family name famous, 
to atone fur there being so few members,”’ suggested Maria, with 
a smile. 

“T had one object once, now I have another,” replied Stanton. 
“ It is—but your supposition is as good as any.” 

“0, go on with your confessions—I will play the father-confes- 
sor, and listen to your sins also,” said Maria, with one of her now 
fitful flashes of gaicty. 

“ And pardon them ?” inguired Stanton, with a sudden turn of 
his head. 

“T shall not promise.” 

“ Well, then I must defer it till another time ; I have staid too 
long already,” and so saying he rose to go. 

“ You make such short stays, we ought to sce you soon again,” 
said Maria, cordially, as she accompanied him to the door. 

She did not foresce the next occasion. 

Stanton returned home in a more composed mood. Still he 
could not obey Maria's injunction, placed upon bim as he left her 
carriage some days before—*“ Forget!” His heart refused. As 
he had promised, when the second morrow had dawned, he started 
again for the city 


CHAPTER X. 
DEATH SUMMONS. 


A.onc that busy mart of money, and grand foot-path of bank- 
ers, brokers, lawyers, lenders, borrowers and their clerks—Wall 


Street, Gotham, one who sought Stanton, after his return from 


home, would have found him, if hé was not familiar with the 
place, after considerable trouble. Away up a narrow staircase, 
thickly lined with placards of all sorts, but mostly legal, to the 
left hand upon the third landing, he would finally find the door, 
with the newly painted letters, “ F. Stanton, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Daw.” And if, after one had thus found the way, he 
could have gone on most any night, and looked in after the lights 
were out of all other offices, he would have seen the young attor- 


ney bending with eager enthusiasm over great volumes covered 
with law calf, and never once lifting his eyes to notice that any 
one had stolen in and was gazing at him. But one watching him 
thus, would also have fallen asleep in doing it, if he attempted to 
wait until the student did raise his eyes from the pages, and 
might have awakened again and heard the straggling noises of 
early carts in the streets before he closed the absorbing volume. 

One day Stanton took from the post-office a letter which he 
instantly recognized by the handwriting and postmark to be 
from his uncle, the Rev. Mr. Dexter. He opened it and read but 
a few lines, when the blood started to his temples in such a sud- 
den rush that he dropped the letter, and almost fell into a chair. 

“My God !” he exclaimed, “ is it true !”’ 

For a moment he was unable to proceed ;_ then he again seized 
the missive with a trembling hand, while the blood alternately 
flushed his face and left it pale and blanched. 

The letter was not long—we will transcribe it. 


“Dear Nerpuew,—I hasten to announce to you a painful 
event which occurred only this morning. Our esteemed neigh- 
bor, Mr. Jacob Leavitt, died this morning at nine o’clock. He 
was apparently in his usual health up to the moment when he was 
seized with a sudden fit, and expired before assistance could be 
rendered. The attack, his physicians say, was apoplexy, brought 
on, I regret to add, and say only confidentially to you, by a fit 
of passion with his young and interesting wife, thus rendered 
a widow. 

“If your business will allow, it will be no more than appropri- 
ate for you to come and attend the funeral on the day after to- 
morrow, which I hope you will be able todo. The services are 
in my church. Affectionately yours, Davip Dexter.” 


Stanton sat, when he had finished the perusal of the letter, for 
a long time lost in sober thought. 

“ So,” mused he, “it is a fit ending. He who could get ina 
passion with one like her, deserves —’’ Here he checked him- 
self. ‘ A widow, and yet so young!” he continued. ‘ She does 
not deserve—yes—no—she deserves everything that is good—may 
Heaven bless her.” 

The funeral solemnities took place as announced, in the church 
of the Rev. Mr. Dexter, and Stanton’s uncle delivered the funeral 
discourse. Stanton himself was present, but during the whole 
ceremony he did not once sce the face of the young and bereaved 
wife, who was dressed deeply in black, and kept her face closely 
covered with the flowing crape veil. After the funeral he paid her 
a brief visit of formal condolence and ceremony, and then he 
returned to the city as hastily as he came, 


CHAPTER XI. 


EVENTS AFTER THE DEATH. 


“Wet!” eagerly exclaimed Ellen Leavitt, one day, a short 
time after her uncle’s decease, as she encountered Mark on his 
way home from Mr. Leavitt’s house. Her countenance and de- 
meanor, as well as her words, exhibited her impatience to learn 
what information he had gained. 

“There is no will,” he simply replied, in a tone which indi- 
cated his own satisfaction at the news which he communicated. 

Ellen’s eyes also sparkled with pleasure. 

“ Maria will be entitled, then, only to a third,” said she, in a 
half exulting, half inquiring tone. 

“ Not even that,” coolly returned Mark. ‘ Her settlement has 
provided for that.” 

* What settlement ?” 

“Made by the late Jacob Leavitt upon Maria Seeley before 
their marriage.” 

“ How much does it give her ?” eagerly inquired Ellen» 

“ Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Tt is enough for the designing upsfirt—more than she de- 
serves,” said Ellen in a contemptuous, but exulting tone. “ How 
much is the estate estimated to be worth ?” 

“ About three hundred thousand,” replied Mark, coolly. 

“ Magnificent!” exclaimed Ellen. “ And all of it, except that 
miserable settlement, is —”’ 

“ Ours!” simply ejaculated Mark. 

It was not strictly true, as Mark stated to his sister, that no 
will had been found among the papers of the deceased Mr. Leav- 
itt, and yet his remark was truc as a legal conclusion, and per- 
haps, after all, since it is the testator’s /ast will which is alone en- 
titled to be called so, it was true in other respects. Still, there 
was a paper found, purporting to be the last will and testament 
of Jacob Leavitt, in which instrument, after commending his soul 
to his Maker in a customary pious manner, he made comparative- 
ly trifling bequests to Mark and Ellen, other small ones also to 
his servants, among which old Sam figured conspicuously, and 
leaving two or three quite munificent charitable legacies, he 
proceeded 
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“Ttem—all the rest and residue of my estate, both real and per- 
sonal, wheresoever situated, or in whatsoever shape invested, I 
give and bequeath to my beloved wife Maria, to be at her disposal 
and for her sole use and benefit forever.” 

But the instrument was neither witnessed nor signed. It bore 
date during the first year of Mr. Leavitt’s married life; and had 
been made, evidently, when the current of his affections, “ like to 
the Pontic sea,” yet “knew no ebb.” Alas! like other waters, 
they proved to be inconstant enough, after a time. 

The paper had been carelessly thrown, after having been scrib- 
bled upon and soiled, into the bottom of Mr. Leavitt’s desk, 
where it had remained, its author uncouscious of its existence, 
a dumb but eloquent monument of the neglect which marked his 
conduct towards his young and gentle wifaduring the later years. 
It was good for nothing of course. Mark Leavitt was therefore 
right enough, for all his or Ellen’s purposes, in saying that there 
was no will. 

As the nearest male relative, Mark undertook the care of Mr. 
Leavitt’s papers, and locked them up and took possession of the 
keys, assuring Maria, with cool impudence, that it was his prov- 
ince and duty to do so, not only on account of his relationship to 
the deceased, but also because the latter had frequently declared 
that he intended his nephew to be one of his executors. He 
was also kindly officious in assuring Maria that he would relieve 
her of the onerous duty of administrating her deceased husband’s 
estate, since, as he intimated as delicately as he could, her share 
was so very small, and that too, secured by settlement. 

“ Settlement !” echoed Maria, in astonishment—a little indig- 
nant, too, at Mark, who did not suffer any more time than he 
could help to elapse, before he approached her with the disagree- 
able topics of business. 

“The settlement made upon you before marriage, by Mr. 
Leavitt, and signed by yourself,” returned Mark, in a tone which 
he intended to be simply suggestive and in aid of her memory ; 
but which expressed something quite different to the ear of Maria. 

“T never signed one,” returned she, with no little warmth and 
excitement of manner, but in greater wonder than before, and 
hardly knowing what treachery to look for next. 

“Certainly you must have forgotten it, no doubt,” replied 
Mark, in an insinuating, plausible manner. “It is among your 
husband’s papers,” he added carelessly. 

“ A settlement—and signed by me!” repeated Maria. 

* Undoubtedly,—I will show it to you if you do not yet recall 
the circumstance,” said Mark. 

“I know I never signed it—I do not wish to see it,” returned 
Maria. “Ido, too,” she added, in a moment, retracting her 
words. “ Oblige me by procuring it, if it is not too much trouble.” 

“T am happy to accommodate you,” returned Mark, with 
great alacrity. ‘‘ You will doubtless remember your signature, 
when it is shown you.” 

So saying he took his hat and left the house. In a few mo- 
ments he returned, and immediately produced a paper, purport- 
ing to be what he asserted, signed by Jacob Leavitt and Maria. 
She did not read it, but merely glanced at the signature. 

“ It is not mine,” she exclaimed in an instant, “ it is a forgery!” 

“O, well!’ coolly replied Mark, “since you choose to deny 
your autograph, it is no matter tome. The instrument will of 
course be presented for legal proof.” 

“Tt can be proved only by perjury!” exclaimed Mazia, with a 
vehemence almost unnatural in one who had borne so long and 
meekly all that Mark Leavitt and his sister had chosen to put up- 
on her. She suspected instantly, though she had no idea what 
effect the instrument would have upon her claim to a share of her 
husband’s property—which she now cared so little about that she 
would willingly have surrendered it all without a murmur, if it 
could have gone anywhere else except into the hands of Mark 
and Ellen—that they, or at least Mark, was not ignorant how 
this settlement, which of course she knew to be false, came in- 
to existence. She was surprised, naturally enough, at its pro- 
duction ; but her surprise did not prevent her from being indig- 
nant also at the foul practices in which she knew it must have 
originated. 

When Mark finally left her, therefore, to her great relief, she sat 
for a moment in thought, and then rang a bell and called for old 
Sam, her most trusted servitor, who removed with her—as we 
have neglected to mention Maria had also done—to her old home, 
the house of Mr. Laybach. Old Sam was happy and proud to 
serve her—prouder still of the confidence she reposed in him, 
which repaid him for his devotion and loyalty. 

“Sam,” said she, as he entered with his sailor-like awkward 
bow, and stood before her, his rough figure appearing still huger 
and more ungainly in contrast with the delicate, now almost ethe- 
real furm of his mistress. She spoke in those kind, musical tones, 
which fell on old Sam’s ear, as upon others, with a magical spell, 
even though employed on the commonest subjects. “I have a 
mission for you to perform—can you travel? I want you to go 
immediately to the city and find Mr. Stanton—you know him ; 
you can ascertain the situation of his office from the Rev. Mr. 
Dexter. I shall not write; you have merely to say that I wish 
to see himi—on business, be careful to tell him that—and beg 
him to call upon me as soon as he can find it convenient. You 
understand ?” 

“Ay, ay,” returned Sam, in his graff voico—he had never left 
off his sailor habits of speech, and had never been deprived of its 
free use. “I should understand it and remember it, if it was 
as long as a towing line. I'll tell him every word, just as you 
say it.” 

Maria smiled, and dismissed him; and, after she had done so, 
still sat and mused until the twilight began to deepen the shadows 
upon her pale face. 


“T am afraid,” said Mrs. Laybach, entering the room, “that 
you are grieving too much, and keeping yourself too much alone. 
The dispensations of Providence, though sometimes severe, are 
always designed for the best ; it is impious to mourn over them 
too deeply.” 

Mrs, Laybach spoke in a kind and sympathetic tone. 

“I scarcely have time to do so,” returned Maria, with a sigh ; 
“T am already pestered with business. That odious Mark Leav- 
itt has held me for most of the afternoon, upon the disagreeable 
topic of settling my husband’s estate. I heartily wish there was 
none to settle, if it would relieve me of him.” 

“I cannot understand your dislike of Mark. I have always 
thought him very much of a gentleman.” 

“ As far as manners go, he is,” replied Maria. “That is,” 
she added, qualifying her remark, “as far as they are to be seen 
in public. If 1 were not compelled to meet him any more than 
you are, I should be satisfied, perhaps, to allow him all the 


lishments.’” 

- Weil, he and his sister are the ouly persons I ever heard you 
speak ill of,—I have no doubt you have good reason to do so, 
though I do not know them,” said Mrs. Laybach. “ But come, 
supper is waiting.” 

lt was too late in the day, when old Sam’s mission was en- 
trusted to him by his mistress, for him to think of starting until 
the morrow. Nobody had yet conceived the idea of laying a rail- 
road track along the banks of a river capable of carrying upon its 
bosom crafis of all sizes, with the commerce of the world beneath 
their decks. ‘That was left to a later day, when no project is too 
extravagant to excite wonder, and when the world receives with 
the same undisturbed complaisance, Paine’s or Ericsson’s pre- 
tensions, as well as the gravest accounts of enterprising French- 
men flying from the towers of Notre Dame; when, too, it is not 
ashamed to think quite seriously, that the fanciful dream of poor 
Poe, of balloons carrying to all points the pleasure-seekers as 
well as the commerce of the world, is “not alladream,” but the 
prophetic shadow of coming events, which it shall witness ere 
long! No invention now is doomed to a sentence of insanity on 
account of the apparent wilduess of the project, and even poor 
Gray, if he should now propose a railroad across the Atlantic, 
the track to be supported by balloons, would not be deemed so 
mad a man, as when, years ago, he first advanced the idea of 
supplanting the living by the iron horse. 

And by the way, speaking parenthetically, before we go on, we 
wish to say that the above idea, of an Atluntic railroad, is secured 
by patent in the clerk’s office. 

By the morning boat, then, old Sam proceeded to the city, and 
readily found Stanton’s office. The latter, as the messenger en- 
tered, did not at first notice him, so deeply was he involved in the 
contents of a volume which lay open before him. He hardly ex- 
pected a client; loug days and months he had already sat, almost 
in the same position, and no one had entered to disturb his stud- 
ies, save perhaps his laundress, occasionally to receive her dues, 
or once in a while, also, a young friend who only came in to 
be social, and brought no welcome case to the hands of the young 
attorney. 

Old Sam, however, did not long remain unnoticed. Stanton 
greeted him with cordiality, not unmixed with surprise ; nor, 
either, it must be said, without also, an instant suspicion of the 
business on which he came. There is no harm in saying that, in 
fact Stanton had expected—quite confidently looked for, indeed— 
a message in some shape, to the effect of that which old Sam did 
not long delay the communication of. He was, therefore, not 
wholly unprepared for an immediate trip to P—, and told old 
Sam, in consequence, that he would follow him home the day 
after the morrow ; or, if he chose to, and could wait, he should 
be happy to have his company on thatday. Old Sam concluded, 
however, that he might be wanted at home, and indeed, did not 
care to remain away longer than he could help, and therefore told 
Stanton that he should return in the morning. 

“ Well, my good fellow, I do not see—it is possible that I may 
go with you then. I don’t think of anything at present,” said 
Stanton, in a musing manner, “ to prevent me from doing so.” 

The fact was, there was nothing to prevent him. But as the 
business was not urgent, for anything he knew, he did not wish to 
seem in too great haste, but rather to make a little hypocritical 
delay, in order to give out thereby that he was not so utterly des- 
titute of business, and that this was not—as it was in fact—the 
very first that he had had to do. It was, perhaps, a pardonable 
vanity, or delicacy, which made him dislike to let Maria think 
that she, whom so many and somewhat awkward reminiscences 
connected with himself, was the first one who had confided to his 
hands a professional trust. The relation was decidedly a new 
one. His feelings may be understood, therefore, and excused. 

Stanton’s desire however, of having some little further conver- 
sation with old Sam, and the pleasure he took in hearing the re- 
tired sailor talk, as he did talk, of little else except his mistress, 
prevailed over other considerations. They entered the conveyance 


Stanton did not converse, but allowed old Sam to ramble on 
as he chose. He was sure, in this way, to hear all he wished on 
the topic that pleased him most, without betraying anything which 
he might wish to hide. 

“ You ought to have seen,” said the faithful servitor, contin- 
uing the gossip which we have not hitherto reported—he was 
speaking of course, of his mistress—*“ you ought to have seen 
how she cried and took on, only quiet like, you know, like her— 
when the doctors said Mr. Leavitt was gone, and they couldn't 
save him. She wouldn't hardly let anybody else come near him ; 
and when Ellen Leavitt came in and pretended to be crying too, 
and leaned over the bed to look at her uncle's face, it would have 


done you good to see how Mrs. Leavitt’s eyes flashed—though 
the tears were in ’em—and how proudly like she took away El- 
len’s hand from the bed-clothes near Mr. Leavitt’s face. You 
wouldn’t have thought that Mr. Leavitt had fell into a fitand 
died when he was so angry with her that he could hardly speak— 
all for nothing, I know, too—and that the last words he said were 


so hard to her, that they brought the tears into her eyes. I be- 
lieve she felt worse than if he had been always as kind as he was 
at first, and just like an angel—she is just like one, Mr. Stanton ; 
she was sorry for him, because he died so, and didn’t think about 
the hard words he had spoken to her. 

“‘ When I was a rough sailor, I’m rough enough though, now,” 
continued old Sam, “ I used to swear like a pirate, and say some- 
times I didn’t believe in a God or a heaven, like an infidel, but I 
believe now there must be one ;. I can’t think such an angel as 
Mrs. Leavitt will go to the same place hereafter with Mark !”” 

Stanton listened thoughtfully daring all this discourse, and 
smiled at the last illustration, though he could not help being 
affected. Old Sam went on. 

“T’ve heard say there aint any will, and I guess there aint,” 
said he, “ but it’s just as well. Mark and Ellen would have got 
all the property, if Mr. Leavitt had made one. I know some- 
thing about another paper though, but I aint sure that anything’s 
going to be done with it.” 

Stanton heard this remark, but occupied as he was by other 
thoughts which ran in the train of Sam’s previous talk, did not 
heed it particularly, or make the inquiry which it would naturally 
suggest. He continued silent, preferring to let Sam run on. 

“TI suppose you don’t know, Mr. Stanton, that we aint at the 
old place, now ?” 

“No! where then ?” 

“Mrs. Leavitt said she couldn’t bear to stay there; besides, 
Mark came there so often, as if he had a right to, that she said 
she hoped to get rid of him by going back to her father’s.” 

“ Her father’s ?” ; 

“Mr. Laybach’s, you know; she calls him father, and he ia just 
the same as one. But if she wanted to be rid of Mark, it hasn’t 
done any good ; he comes there as much at he did before, and 
was there all the afternoon, the day before I started after you. 
She don’t like business much, and acts just as if she didn’t care a 
bit about money or anything of that sort.” 

The boat soon arrived at the wharf frequented by the villagers 
of P—. Mr. Laybach’s carriage was there, as if expecting Stan- 
ton, but he declined to go immediately to his house, saying that 
he would go to his uncle’s, and call upon Mrs. Leavitt in the 
morning. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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OLD LETTERS, 

No two words could well be brought together, out of which a 
more pregnant meaning might be gleaned than the above. Old 
letters ! the very intonation of our voice as we utter them startles 
us. They summon up anew the long silent echoes of sounds 
heard only in that once world of youth—a chaos now—out of 
which we have passed ; till, rising boldly before us in this our 
later sphere, like severe rebuking spectres, come ail buried joys, 
dead loves, sworn and forsworn friendships and irreconcilable 
hates. Drag yonder chest from among the cobwebs that have 
gathered about it for thirty mortal years; take down the rusted 
key from the nail where it has hung so long. Does it grate and 
jar in the unused lock ? What of that? The sound is significant, 
in perfect unison with the tone that shall vibrate through the 
heart’s most secret chords when the mournful lid is lifted, and 
the indwelling spirit invoked, and the hollow sepulchre laid bare. 
But courage ! raise the groaning lid, and dive beneath the accu- 
mulated rubbish for the long-hoarded and long-neglected packet. 
Lay out, one by one before you, the motley muster-roll that holds 
in record the startling fictions of a life. Pah! a smell as of damp 
mould hangs about it like a charnel. A brave hand is needed to 
unloose the string; the knot resists, as though it felt the mercy 
of delay. But old men lack patience, and so you cut the Gordian 
knot. Now look as in a mirror, and behold.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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POWER OF SILENCE. 

A thousand and one stories are told of the good effects of si- 
lence, in cases where an imaginary potent prescription has been 
taken—as to hold some magic liquid in the mouth when the 
storms of passion were raging ; the good result, after all, was due 
to the silence imposed by keeping the mouth filled so that to 
speak was impossible. Politicians understand the virtues of si- 
lence, and many an aspiring man has destroyed his hopes of suc- 
cess by being too eager to define his position. John Adams said that 
Washington had the most remarkable mouth of any man he had 
ever seen, for he possessed the remarkable gift of controlling his 
lips. It has passed into a proverb that “no man was ever written 
down, except by himself,” and it may be affirmed that few peo- 
ple understand the force or appreciate the value and importance 
of the mysterious quality of silence. One of David Hume’s rules 
of conduct, which he declares that he inflexibly maintained, and 
which might be imitated with advantage by some writers of the 
present day, was never to reply to anybody. He adds; “and 
not being very irascible in my temper, I have easily kept myself 
clear of all literary squabbles.” The skeptical philosopher had 
not that common but foolish wish to have the dus! word. A mod- 
ern writer has defined the “last word ” to be the most dangerous 
of infernal machines.— Newburyport Herald. 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON, 

The following is from a letter of an officer in the Napier fleet. 
“ There is not an inch of the Gulf of Bothnia but we have cross- 
ed over. It is a strange place—the effect of the irregular refrac- 
tion is very singular. The other morning we saw a light-house in 
the air, and on looking at the chart, it was proved to be fully fifty 
miles off. Ships appear when you are nearly a day’s sail from 
them, now with three hulls, now without sails, and in a moment 
with a cloud of canvass, now turning upside down, and half a 
dozen ships over the other, all as large as the biggest three deck- 
er; and when you come up with her, she is some insignificant lit- 
the coaster. We are within a couple of degrees of the Arctic circle , 
the sun does not set until 10 P. M., and rises about 2; we have 
broad daylight all the time it is blow the horizon. We are going 
tw the head of the gulf, and shall there see the sun at _ 
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HOUSE IN WHICH DANIEL WEBSTER WAS BORN. 


Above we give a view of the house in which Daniel Webster 
was born, January 18, 1782. It looks rural enough to gratif: 
the most ardent lover of country life. One would hardly thin 
such a retired spot likely to be the birth-place of one, who in after 
life should attain so wide-spread a celebrity as the champion and 
defender of constitutional law, and who should rank among the 
highest intellectual characters to be found on the pages of history. 
But no inconsiderable number of our greatest and noblest men 
have found their origin in the humble leg cabins and hamlets of 
our interior country, a fact which should ever be remembered, 
verifying the adage, that “‘ honor and fame from no condition rise.” 


JACOB’S WELL. 


The representation below gives a good view of this ancient 
well, so often referred to in Scripture, and memorable as the 
scene of the interview between our Saviour and the Samaritan 
woman, recorded in the fourth chapter of John. Mounts Gerizim 
and Ebal, the mountains of Blessing and Cursing, rise boldly, 
side by side, in Samaria, to the height of eight hundred or a 
thousand feet—being separated by a lovely valley of but a few 
handred yards in width. The southernmost is Gerizim ; and here, 
according io the Samaritan tradition, is where Abraham prepared 
the altar for the sacrifice of his son Isaac, and the children of Is- 
rael were commanded to build the altar to the Lord. They are 
called the mountains of Blessing and Cursing, from the fact, that 
in the valiey between them, the congregation of Israel were as- 
sembled, while the six priests of the Levites pronounced the 
blessings of the law from Gerizim, and the curses from Ebal, 
which are detailed in the book of Deuteronomy (chap. 26: 
1—13.) No verdure of any consequence is found upon Mount 
Ebal. This, according to the tradition, is caused by the curses 


pronounced from it, that the mountain itself has become accursed. 
On Mount Gerizim, the Samaritans erected their temple in oppo- 
sition to the Jews at Jerusalem. Some foundation stones can be 
seen at the present day, supposed to be remains of the temple. 
Immediately beneath the mountains, at the opening of the valley 
into the plain, is the parcel of ground which Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph, and where the latter lies buried, if we believe the tra- 
dition. His tomb is seen at the foot of Mount Ebal, a small 
Turkish “ welley,” with adome. But the most interesting object 
in connection with this scene, is the well of Jacob, and of the 
identity there can be no doubt, as its locality is so well described 
in the sacred writing. It can be seen in the engraving immedi- 
ately in the foreground, with the dancing dervishes performing 
their zirkirs or sacred dances around it. Our engraving is taken 
from Banvard’s Panorama of the East. Mr. Banvard describes 
the well as being deep, as the Bible mentions. He was not content 
with a superficial examination of it, but pulled off his coat and 
descended into it, when he found a subterranean chamber, appa- 
rently having once been used as a chapel. The ruins of a church 
lie near by, and no doubt the Terra Sancta monks once had a 
station at this venerable spot. At this well our Saviour convers- 
ed with the woman of Samaria, while “his disciples were gone 
away into the city to buy meat.” This city still exists a 
short distance up the valley, between the mountains. _ Its — 
name is Nablaus, but in the New Testament it is called Sychar, 
and in the Old, Shechem. 
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MR. HORNER, OF CALIFORNIA, 


California seems destined not only to be considered the Eldo- 
rado of the west, rich in its harvests of gold, but also, before 
long, to be a great agricultural country. Already is it bountifal- 
ly developing the fertility of its soil, and vast returns of produce 
repay the farmer nearly as well as its auriferous deposits remu- 
nerate the miner for his toil. The portrait we give above is that 
of Mr. Horner, whose large investments in agriculture on this 
border of the Pacific have procured for him the title of the great- 
est farmer in California. Respecting the topographical features 
of California, the face of the country presents a greater variety 
than may be found in any one territory of like extent upon the 
whole carth. Several ranges of huge and lofty mountains—many 
of their peaks of volcanic origin, ascending into the region of 
perpetaal snow—extend through the eentral parts, and parallel 
with the sea-coast of the State, from its northern, nearly to its 
southern extremity. On the coast side of these ridges, as well as 
between them, the surface is generally diversified, presenting 
many varieties of soil, thin and sandy in some localities, but in 
others abounding in the richest loam. Among the hilly regions, 
there are numerous valleys and plateaus, of different elevations, 
covered with a soil of good quality, which, wherever duly water- 
ed, is capable‘of being rendered highly productive. But these are 
interspersed with large tracts of rough, broken, and apparently 
sterile territory, or intersected by deep and rocky ravines. Until 
within a recent period, the entire country, with the exception of a 
few widely separated spots, exhibited all the harsh and rugged 
characteristics of a yet unredeemed wilderness. The elevated 
lands at certain seasons are usnally denuded of vegetation, or 
partially everspread with stunted trees and herbage. But in 
places that are sheltered, and having facilities for irrigation, fruits 
and garden vegetables grow luxuriantly. Though few agricul- 
tural experiments on a large scale have yet been made, enough 
has been ascertained to show that the resources of the State, in 
this respect, may be advantageously developed. Indeed, it is 
known that most of the cereal grains can be produced in quanti- 
ties abundantly adequate to the wants of a numerous population. 
In most parts of the country, the vine, fig, olive, and other valu- 
able plants, both of the temperate and torrid zones, are cultivated 
with great success. Springs of water abound in many districts ; 
while in others, the earth, for leagues together, exposes a naked 
and arid surface, which is only relieved by the periodical rains. 
Some few extensive forests, comprising, occasionally, trees of 
enormous magnitude, have been met with by United States ex- 
ploring parties ; but large portions of the territory are very scan- 
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JACOB'S WELL.—FROM BANVARD’S PANORAMA. 


MR. HORNER, THE GREATEST FARMER IN CALIFORNIA. 


tily wooded. ‘This absence of trees, and the consequent want of 
moisture, and of shelter to the earth from the sun’s heat, is doubt- 
less a grand obstacle in the way of agricultural improvement ; but 
in the more favored portions of the State, where effort and skill 
have been brought into requisition, the agricultural wealth of the 
State which has been developed has been wonderful. Among the 
forest-trees most common in California are the oak, ash, beech, 
birch, elm, plane, red cedar, and pine of almost every description. 


A CUBAN MILKMAN, 


Few matters strike the observant stranger with a stronger sense 
of their peculiarity than the Cuban milkman’s mode of Supplying 
his town or city customers. He has no cart filled with shining 
cans, and they in turn filled with milk (or what p to be 
milk, but which is apt strongly to savor of Cochituate or Croton), 
so there can be no deception as to the genuine character of the 
article which he supplies. Driving his sober kine from door to 
door, he deliberately milks just the quantity —. by each cus- 
tomer, delivers it, and drives on to the next. e patient animal 
becomes as conversant with the residence of her master’s custom- 
ers as he is himself, and stops anbidden at regular intervals be- 
fore the proper houses, often followed by a pretty little calf, which 
amuses itself by gazing at the process, while it wears a leather 
muzzle to prevent its interference with the supply of milk intended 
for another quarter. There are doubtless two good reasons for 


this mode of delivering milk in Havana and the large towns in 
Cuba. First, there can be no diluting of the article; and second, 
it is sure to be sweet and fresh—this latter a particular desideratum 
in a climate where milk without ice can be kept only a short pe- 
riod without spoiling. Of course the effeet upon the animal is by 
no means salutary.— Tyaveller’s Journal. 
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MR. SHELTON, THE CALIFORNIA BOTANIST. ; 

We give herewith a portrait of Professor Shelton, the Califor 
nia botanist and geologist, who has entitled himself to special 
notice. “He has done, and is doing more,” says a San Francis- 
co paper, “to develop the real resources of California, to pro- 
mote her prosperity and add to the happiness of her citizens, 
than every quarts crushing machine, pickaxe and long tom, from 
Klamath to San Diego. For there is a species of national 
wealth more valuable than gold, and a class of citizens more 
highly to be prized than miners. That wealth is the annual prod- 
aa the soil, and that class of men are its cultivators.” Mr. 
Shelton’s attention was for a long time, in California, directed to 
the exploring and setting forth, not only the agricultural capaci- 
ties of the State, but al:o its indigenous productions. 
scientific, but highly practical pursuits, he has climbed the moun- 
| the plains and valleys of that region, preserv- 

ing, wherever he went, specimens of plants, minerals and insects. 
His herbarium consists of many thousands of pressed flowers, 
and where the originals could not be preserved, colored drawings ; 
while he has procured, in person, specimens from almost every 


tains, and traver: 


quartz vein in the strata. 
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A MINER PROSPECTING, 


The curious looking equestrian represented below, shows a good 
specimen of a prospecting miner. There he is, fairly started on 
his travels, and as veritable a voyager after gold as ever marched 
ander Cortez or Pizarro. Though not, as yet, a fortune in him- 
self, he is nevertheless, a complete armory en se, including kitch- 
en and apothecary’s shop, ready for anything and everybody, 
from a lead to a dozen greasers. Designed by a Californian ar- 
tist, the engraving presents no bad representation of the gold 
hunter as he really is. What a career may his be ere he strikes a 
rich deposit of the root of all evil! We hear much of unwritten 
poetry, but depend upon it, the annals of unwritten heroism and 
unwritten perseverance and suffering would far surpass them. 


CALIFORNIA PLANTS. 


There has been no lack of works on California, but it seems that 
we still want works which shall not only portray the wild adven- 
tures, but also the long and wearisome researches, with their at- 
tendant incidents, which have been experienced in prospecting. 


LOCUSTS. 


In 1839 and ’40 the locusts visited Morocco, destroying whole 
fields of grain, and then removing to other parts of the country, 
where they remained until 1841, when they disappeared during a 
severe Levant wind. I have seen these insects around the neigh- 
borhood of Tangier so thick that a blow with a cane would bring 
hundreds of them to the ground. The sun at times was complete- 
y darkened, and the loss to the farmer of his grain, and likewise 

e produce of his vineyard, was a general thing. To give some 
idea of the destruction of the locust, and the little time required 


for eating up everything of a green nature, may 
be judged from the facts which now follow. The 
garden of the Danish consul-general, containing 
some ten acres of ground, upon the appearance 
of the locusts in 1839, was in a healthy and highly 
cultivated condition, and in this state I saw it on 
; on the ensuing Saturday I visited 
it with a friend, when not a vestige of green, or 
leaf of any kind was to be seen, even the bark of 
the trees had been taken off. Had a fire been 
kindled and allowed to burn for months, the work 
of destruction could not have been more complete. 
The garden was abandoned for the remainder of 
the season. The Moors regard every visit of the 
locust as a curse sent upon them by the Almighty, 
and although their religion teaches them a quict 
resignation to the will of fate, they do all they 
can to get rid of their tormentors. To accomplish 
this object, they assemble in their several gardens 
and vineyards, with as many of their friends as will 
join them, when they commence a war on the lo- 
cust by striking on two reeds, one held in each 
hand, while the women strike on kettles and pieces 
of tin, accompanied by a scream or shout at the 
extent of their lungs. The noise from the almost 
neral gathering may be heard for miles, the ob- 
ject of which is to drive the locust off their pro; 
erty, even should he light upon that of their neigh- 
bors. Writers inform us that the Moors cannot be 
eg era to prevent the increase of these insects 
y destroying their eggs, from a religious super- 
stition. his, however, is not so. A late Sardin- 
ian consul gave out that he would pay forty cents 
a pound for all the locust eggs the Moors should 
bring him. The temptation was too strong to be 
resisted, and after buying to the amount of one 
hundred dollars’ worth, he satisfied himself of the 
experiment, and refused to buy more. The locust 
is similar to our grasshopper in size and color. 
After visiting a place for a few days, it deposits 
its eggs in the sand, which, it is said,-produce 
60,000 young. The young at first are very small, 
their col ck, without wings. Millfons of them 
may be for miles, blacking and covering the 
wall for inches thick. In three days they change 
to a darkish green ; itis about this age they are 
capable of doing the greatest mischief; in three 
days more they are nearly fall sized, when they 
again change color to a copper hue, with the 
pearance of wings. It is surprising that at that 
age, and while steadfastly looking at them, the wing 


can be seen enlarging, until finally it reaches the necessary size, 
when after a few turns in your hand, the insect feels his impor- 
tance, and leaves you “all flying.” —Cor. N. Y. Evening Post. 


LIFE IN THE PACIFIC. 


Among the myriad islands which dot the surface of the South 
Pacific Ocean, is a little island about ten miles in diameter, lying 
near the Fejee group, called Horne Island. Its climate and pro- 
ductions are nearly similar to those of the Sandwich Islands. Its 
inhabitants are dark complexioned, and are said to be the most 
ferocious and savage of any in Polynesia. Until very lately they 


A correspondent of the Pictou Chronicle, writing 


from a whale ship in the tropics, gives the following description of 


a visit to these eee people for the purpose of procuring wood, 
water, yams, etc.:—‘ On ou 

rounded by twenty or thirty canoes, filled with the most hideous 
looking 

coarse, stands erect, giving them a most ferocious appearance ; 
they kept up such an unearthly yelling, being overjoyed to see 
us, that we finally came to the conclusion that we had by mistake 
discovered a small corner of the infernal regions. After satisfy- 
ing their curiosity and ascertaining our wants, they immediately 
returned to the shore to satisfy them, and ina short time several 
canoes came alongside filled with the choicest productions of the 
island, consisting of hogs, fowls, yams, cocoa nuts, and fruits of 
Then commenced a trade unsurpassed by any rag fair 
in Europe; but we were not a little surprised to find that our 
moncy was of no value to them, and they refused to take it, there- 
fore a regular barter commenced. Old shirts, handkerchiefs, pipes, 
tobacco and fancy trinkets took well with them. Our captain be- 
ing an old Cape Cod Yankee, who had been seafaring for forty 
years, understood well what was required for traffic with the na- 
tives, and having of course come prepared for the occasion, laid 
in forty hogs, two hundred fowls, a large supply of yams, cocoa 
nuts, etc., in exchange for what cost him not over $15, in the shape 
of red flannel, knives, hatchets and beads. It was quite amusin 
to see him bargain for his supplies, especially the yams which 


r approach we were immediately sur- 


ever beheld. Their hair, which is long and 


CALIFORNIA PLANTS. 


grow here to a size of some fifteen or twenty Ibs. One percussion cap 
was to be given for one yam, but the old sea cock not being satis- 
fied by taking small and great as they came, would repeatedly im- 
press upon the natives the necessity of bringing large yams, by 
saying, ‘one cap, one yam, big yam,’ at the same time stretching 
his eyes and extending his hands to describe the size. I must say, 
although he treated us very well during the passage, if he ever had 
any conscience it had little to do in trade with the natives of Horne 
_ Owing to the difficulty of procuring water, the vessel 
was detained at the island eight days, Raies = 
frequent visits to the shore, and became quite intimate with the 
king and all the nobility. The king was a black, rough-looking 
fellow, six feet six inches in height. His entire wardrobe consist- 
ed of an old flannel shirt and a Panama hat. The costume of 
the other members of the family was even more limited. The 
mode of cooking food among these people is similar to that of the 


ich our hero paid 


Sandwich Islanders, and is thus described :— 
“ They bake their food in an oven or shallow hole 
dug in the ground, in the bottom of which a flat 
stone is laid, embedded in mud, and when it is 
sufficiently hedted, the coals are taken out and 
several layers of leaves spread on the stones, after 
which the yams, plantain, banana, ete., are care- 
fully laid in, and a layer of leaves laid over the 
whole, which is quickly covered with earth. By 
this means the steam is confined, and vegetables 
cook in a very short time. When taken out of 
the fiery bed smoking, and eaten with milk of the 
young Na nut, they cannot be pronounced a 
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THE CHAMELEON, 

It has been matter of dispute what is the real 
color of this animal ; and this has given occasion 
to many ludicrous stories of travellers. Natural- 
ists suppose that its different hues are owing to 
the varying velocity of the blood, the skin being 
thin and granulated ; which is the ease when the 
animal is alarmed or irritated ; not that the animal 
has the power of giving a different color, as has 
been supposed, or is conscious of doing it, but that 
the hue is affected and altered by various exposi- 
tions of the skin to the light, which is caused by 
the different velocity of the blood, arising from 
fear or anger. The eye of the chameleon is very 
remarkable ; it is large and projecting so that it 
can see behind, before and on either side, without 
turning the head. The eye-lid is granulated, as 
are all parts of the surface of the body, which ac- 
counts for its various colors, as the body swells or 
is compressed. It is without any visible external 
ear. The tail is long, and enables the animal to 
grasp limbs of trees, and suspend itself. The 
ungs are found to be large, and when fully infia- 
ted the skin is in a measure transparent. They 
appear at times to be inhaling the air, which in- 
flates the body ; and thus it is said that they feed 
on air. It is scarcely possible to witness anything 
more curious or beautiful that the rapid transitions 
from hue to hue, exhibited by the chameleon, when 
aroused to motion. The chameleons are all ex- 
ceeding slow, dull, and almost torpid. The only 
part which they move with celerity is their long 
tongue. This organ is clothed, at its extremity, 
with a viscid, gluey mucus, and is darted out for 


the purpose of capturing insects.—Nat. History. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
REMEMBRANCES. 


~ 


BY FANNY BELL. 


Oft at the hour when evening throws 
Its gathering shade o'er vale and bill, 
While half the scene in twilight glows, 
And half in sunlight glories still,— 
The thought of all that we have been, 
And hope and fear on life’s long way— 
Remembrances of joy and pain, 
Come mingled with the close of day. 


The distant scene of youth's bright dream, 
The smiling green, the rustling tree ; 
The murmur of the grass-fringed stream, 
The bounding of the torrent free— 
The friends whose tender voice no more 
Shall sweetly thrill the listening ear; 
The glow that love's first vision wore, 
And disappointment’s pangs—are here. 


But soft o'er each reviving scene 
The chastening hues of memory spread ; 

And smiling each dark thought between, 
Hope softens every tear we shed. 

© thus, when death’s drear night comes on, 
And its dark shades around me lie, 

May parting beams from memory’s sun 
Blend softly on the evening sky! 


>» 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


No. XIV. 


BY F. GLEASON, 


Leipsic—Dresden— Bridge over the Elbe—Royal Palace— Picture Gallery of 
Dresden—Environs of the City—Prague— Palace of Schonbrunn—Vienna. 


A #LeEasanT trip of little more than one hundred miles brought 
me from Berlin to Leipsic, the celebrated commercial city of the 
kingdom of Saxony. It is pleasantly situated in a delightfully 
fruitful plain, at the meeting of three small rivers—the Elster, the 
Pleissa, and the Parda. Leipsic is supposed to have been origi- 
nally built by the Vandals, about the year 700, a long while to 
look back. The city now contains some seventy-five thousand in- 
habitants. One of the peculiarities of the trade appertaining to 
this capital is that its principal business transactions occur during 
the three great annual fairs which regularly take place; and at 
these fairs most of the books printed in Germany are sold. 

There is a decided air of comfort and substantiality about Leip- 
sic, and thriftiness, too; for I observed a large amount of building 
going on, whole streets even being in course of construction. The 
environs of the city are unvaried by a single eminence, but they 
are very pleasant, and highly cultivated, diversified by pleasant 
villages and handsome villas. Though the streets of the city are 
rather narrow, yet the squares and market-places are large and 
fine in all respects. The great market-place in the centre of the 
town is one of the most remarkable in all Europe, surrounded by 
the most quaint architecture. The ramparts of the town have 
been gracefully laid out as public walks, and add much to the 
beauty and comfort of the place. After enjoying some pleasant 
hours here of sight-seeing and careful observation, I turned my 
face towards the capital of the country, and after about seventy 
miles of travel, arrived at Dresden. 

Dresden is the usual residence of the King of Saxony, and is 
situated on the river Elbe, with a population of something less 
than a hundred thousand. The river divides the town into two 
parts, one called the old, the other the new town, though the latter, 
having been mainly built for over four centuries, hardly deserves 
such a title. The bridge over the Elbe is one of the most beautiful 
in Europe, consisting of eighteen arches, and built of hewn stone. 
(For a viewof the bridge see engraving, page 172.) The new 
town is by far the best portion of the city, the houses being mostly 
built of free-stone, high and substantial, the streets broad, straight, 
and well paved. Dresden is most admirably located more than 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea, and in the very midst 
of the Saxon wine country, occupying the most rich, and fertile, 
and highly cultivated portion of the valley of the Elbe. Travellers 
call it the “ German Florence.” 

The royal palace stands opposite the bridge at the entrance of 
the new town, presenting a rather indifferent appearance exter- 
nally ; but the inside makes ample amends for all this, the apart- 
ments being spacious, and most elegantly furnished in all respects. 
The room called Grune Gewolbe (Green Vaults), is a repository 
of great riches and splendor, as well as of remarkable curiosities. 
It is composed of eight arched rooms, filled with articles of pro- 
digious value, consisting of gold, precious stones, diamonds, ru- 
bies, emeralds, immense pearls, sapphires, etc., the whole valued 
at several millions of dollars. My eyes were dazzled to aching by 
the effect of these apartments, and I doubt if I shall ever again see 
80 many precious stones, all put together, during a lifetime. But as 
I passed from the palace, after examining this and various other 
apartments, I could not but pause and ask myself what good all 
these accumulations of riches did, and to wonder for a moment 
how many poor and half-starved families in this kingdom might 
be permanently relieved from want and care by the expending of 
one haif the money invested in these gaudy gems. 

From the palace I iounged into the celebrated Picture Gallery of 
Dresden, where I found real delight and profit. There are here 
little less than two thousand choice paintings, among which I ob- 
served Raphaecl’s Madonna di Sisto, considered the second best 
painting in the world. I could have passed a week in this gallery, 
but was obliged to content myself with a few hours’ study of its 

empting walls. The cathedral here belongs to the crown, and 


the music afforded on the Sabbath is celebrated all over Germany, 
while hundreds of strangers always throng its aisles. To me 
it seemed more like a superb opera, than the church music of 
the Catholic service; it was far more attractive than the opera 
which I visited on the following evening. In passing from the ca- 
thedral, the Princess Augusta was pointed out to me as she entered 
her carriage. She had been enjoying the rapturous music within. 


Few capitals that I have visited abroad have pleasanter envi- 
rons, or more attractive drives in their vicinity, than has Dresden. 
Nearly all the roads leading out of it are planted on either side 
with fine shade trees, and the roads are in excellent condition. 
Through the centre of the city there runs a large, finely constructed 
street, lined on either side with graceful linden trees, near the upper 
end of which are extensive barracks for the use of the army. There 
are several excellent military academies here, and the art of war 
is by no means neglected by the people; indeed, to me it often 
seems strange to observe a petty principality with a standing army 
quadruple that of the entire United States. If they would substi- 
tute school-houses for barracks, and books for bayonets, that 
“ good time coming ” would seem nearer at hand. 

A delightful railroad trip of a hundred and eighteen miles, 
through some of the pleasantest scenery I have yet observed, 
brought us to Prague, the capital of Bohemia. This city, situated 
very nearly in the centre of the kingdom, contains some hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants ; the habitations extending on both 
sides of the Moldau ; and the place is surrounded by pleasing and 
picturesque heights. The finest view of the city I could obtain 
was from the royal palace, in which resides the ex-emperor of 
Austria. Here I could see Prague in its basin-like location, sur- 
rounded on all sides by rocks and eminences, upon the slopes of 
which the buildings rise, tier after tier, as they recede from the 
water’s edge. It is quite a commercial and prosperous city, but 
its streets are narrow, dark and winding, with many massive and 
gloomy looking edifices. I found here many memorials of his- 
torical events that engaged my attention and prompted my re- 
membrances. After a short stay at Prague, I hastened forward to 
Vienna, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles. 

Adopting my invariable rule, I at once secured the exclusive 
services of an intelligent commissionaire, and prepared to look 
about me. I first drove out to the imperial palace of Schonbrunn, 
the summer residence of the emperor. The immediate approach 
to the palace is over a handsome stone bridge. Crossing the 
river Wien here, one reaches a large, massive iron gate, with stone 
obelisks, each surmounted by a golden eagle. This gate leads to 
an extensive square fronting the paluce. The entrance to the 
ground floor forms an open arched hall, resting on pillars, and 
running through the structure to the garden beyond. The grounds 
about it are crowded with choice fruits and flowers, fountains and 
statuary. I passed hours in enjoying them until a terrific thun- 
der storm drove us to the palace for shelter. The apartments 
are not usually shown to strangers, but my guide understood the 
way to procure this privilege, and a few pieces of silver was the 
only cost. Probably had the emperor not been absent on his wed- 
ding tour, the privilege could not have been granted. To describe 
the gorgeous splendor here would be only to repeat the interior of 
the palace I have so lately described. 

Vienna, the capital of the Austrian empire, has a population of 
some four hundred thousand, and is situated on an arm of the 
Danube, where it is joined by the small rivers, Wien and Alster. 
It is nearly circular in the form of its site, being some ten miles in 
circumference, but the city proper, in the centre, is scarcely more 
than three miles round. From its size, wealth, and numerous 
population, Vienna at once impresses the traveller with a sense of 
its political importance, and leads him to class it with London 
and Paris. The houses, both in the city and suburbs, are in gen- 
eral large edifices, and built around court-yards, while they afford 
apartments for many families under each roof, some of them being 
quite towns in themselves. These houses are generally owned by 
some prince or rich man, and some bring in a rental, I am told, 
as high as £3000 per annum. There is a look of antiquity about 
Vienna that is striking ; and all its best structures, palaces, and 
the like, are erected in the ancient part of the town, within the 
precincts of the city proper, still the “ west end” of Vienna. 


Vienna has one great and marked excellence, worthy of all 
praise. I refer to its numerous parks, squares, and breathing 
spots, conducing so materially to the health, comfort and pleasure 
of its inhabitants. The fine, open grounds known as the Prater, 
form the finest park in Europe. This spot is thronged by cheer- 
ful pedestrians on Sundays and all holidays, and is largely im- 
proved by cafes, shows, pavilions, and the like. The city abounds 
also in statuary and fine architectural structures, with many noble 
thoroughfares. There is probably no other capital in Europe 
more abundantly furnished with charitable institutions than this, 
in form of hospitals, houses for invalids, asylums, and such like 
institutions. The deaf and dumb asylum especially is represent- 
ed to be one of the most perfect in its organization and general 
excellence in the known world. Jews, Turks, Christians, or oth- 
erwise, are free to these charitable homes. 

The inhabitants, judging from casual observation during my 
sojourn thus far, are comprised of a very mixed nationality ; 
among the merchants there are certainly a very large number of 
Greeks ; Jews are met with everywhere on the continent, but I 
think here especially. Music and musical instruments seem to be 
a staple commodity here, and certainly the exports must consist 
largely in musical instruments of every conceivable character, and 
especially in fine violins and stringed instruments. Cutlery, watch- 
es and jewelry are also most extensively manufactured. 

I shall keep an observant eye about me in this populous capital, 
and duly record the result of my impressions in my next commu- 
nication for the readers of the Pictorial. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


MRS. NEWMAN’S PARLOR. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Ir was not that Mrs. Newman’s parlor was so tastefully furnish- 
ed, nor that its location was so pleasant, that made it so delightful 
to me; it was only because Mrs. Newman was there, and her 
pleasant, sunny face irradiated any place where its bright beams 
might fall. I rarely saw her but in this parlor; and in our many 
hours of intercourse I had learned so much of the true meaning of 
life, that the spot where so much wisdom was gathered scems to 
me more sacred than any other. 

I did not at first comprehend what made Mrs. Newman so uni- 
versally cheerful ; for nothing seemed to discompose her serenity. 
I had seen her husband come home rather petulant, and wonder 
why he couldn’t enjoy as much abroad as at home; and then he 
would commence a tirade upon business and business transactions, 
and canvass the characters of some so-called “honorable men,” 
and once, with an oath, I heard him declare “ he believed all the 
vexations of life fell upon men.” But Mrs. Newman had such a 
kind way of turning his thoughts into a more agreeable channel, 
that in the course of an hour or two he would forget all his 
troubles, and that parlor would exhibit as lovely an aspect as if 
no cloud had ever flitted over it. I tried to look minutely into 
the secret of always maintaining such a serene spirit; of ascer- 
taining how Mrs. Newman always had a kind word, and the hand 
of friendship extended, and the heart of philanthropy to embrace 
all the suffering and sinful, all the tempted and forlorn. I saw 
she passed through what I considered trials in my lot. She had 
faithless domestics who defrauded her, and whom I should have 
driven from my presence ; but she took them by the hand and car- 
ried them away into some lonely chamber, and spoke with them 
of their transgressions, and received them back on trial; and old 
Nancy, her cook, having been thus dealt with, became in time a 
rich reward to her for all her labors. And when by chance any 
one of her domestics went away who had long been in her service, 
it was rightly calculated that they would gladden and enrich any 
poor man’s house. 

It was a by-word among well-trained families that the children 
“were as well-behaved as the Newman children ;” and yet there 
seemed to be no austerity in government, no forced restraint, but 
every duty was cheerfully performed without any positive com- 
mand. Everybody delighted to visit the Newmans because she 
was characterized as such an agreeable lady. 

But a severe affliction came upon Mrs. Newman. Frank, her 
eldest son, and the most promising of the three, was drowned by 
the upsetting of a pleasure-boat ; and now, thought I, Mrs. New- 
man’s cheerful demeanor will be tested. I expected to find her 
frantic (for every mother usually is at such intelligence), but she 
took my hand and led me into that little parlor, and, in a subdued 
voice, spoke of the severity of the blow, and the shock it had 
occasioned her; but said she, “my mind is stayed upon the 
Almighty comforter,” and she soothed her husband, and gently 
quelled the tear-drops from the little gathered band. 

In after life, when sickness and sorrow invaded my domestic 
circle, the bright hopes I had heard entertained by my friend in 
that parlor, came afresh to my recollection, and I longed for the 
same serene spirit to endure life’s trials. Mrs. Newman was now 
a widow, but still was the same meek and cheerful Christian. I, 
therefore, when greatly harassed, sat down one day and begged 
her to write to me the secret of her sunny smile, for it haunted 
me perhaps the more becaus¢ it was denied me. I will give you 
the answer. 


“My pear Ann,—This letter is written in the very room you 
so earnestly desire to revisit. There is no gloom about it; no 
funereal trappings of woe, that make it a sad retreat, although the 
forms of many loved ones have been borne from it since we last 
met; but my gaze follows them to a world far more agreeable to 
dwell in than any present habitation, because ‘all tears are there 
wiped away.’ I never can distrust the goodness of my Heavenly 
Father, who, without any will of my own, introduced me into so 
fair a world as this—so teeming with beauty, so full of sunshine 
to those who do not themselves cause the clouds to dim their path- 
way. That goodness, I doubt not, will follow me to another state, 
and make for me a still more glorious future. This is my sus- 
taining hope. I have had the usual experience of sickness, dis- 
appointments, deaths ; but I have been upheld under such trials, 
and have pressed on the more actively as burdens accumulated. 
Indeed, I know not what it is to pass an idle hour; and I can truly 
say, I am never happier than when literally pressed with engage- 
ments. In sickness, I can devise relief for others; in affliction, 
more duties are demanded as fresh sorrows thicken abont my 
pathway—only the desponding and querulous children of carth 
grieve me that they no-better understand the true nature of their 
discipline. Remember, Ann, a good wife is one that gladdens her 
husband’s home; that shares his trials as an alleviator; that 
smooths his brow when heavy care has wrinkled it, and gently 
leads his heart from the treasures which perish, to those which 
‘neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.’ Look at life from such an 
observatory, and you will see a pleasant prospect, dotted only here 
and there, with trying dispensations to make the soul more health- 
ful as it plumes its upward flight.” 


Is it any wonder Mrs. Newman’s parlor was the cheerful 
spot I ever visited, or that such vivid reminiscences er about 
my memory even now, long years afterwards? And you and I 


have the same power to make our dwellings so light and glad- 
some, that in coming time, others will remember with delight the 
sunny radiance which made those spots so green—even when our 
mortal vision shall have become dim. 
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CLARENCE AND EVELINE. 


A TALE OF LAKE LEMAN. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 


_Sortty, one lovely summer eveninz, floated a boat song over 
Lake Leman. The little bark from whence it proceeded glided 
noiselessly over the unrippled water, the little waves curling 
around its prow and clicking tunefully against its sides. The 
shores which bordered the lake were strewn with all that was pic- 
turesque in nature and beautifal in art. Little villages sleeping in 
the solitude of verdant valleys lined its banks, while far in the dis- 
tance loomed up in the heavens the mountain scenery, grandly 
beautiful. At the head of the lake the great St. Bernard reared 
its majestic peak, just visible in the fading twilight, with its sum- 
mit kissing the clouds. On the shore opposite to where the boat 
was sailing stood a villa, with verandas and balconies, backed by 
vineyards and flower gardens. In front was a lawn of the green- 
est and softest verdure, which sloped gently to the water’s side. 
Just below, upon the opposite shore, was another villa, of larger 
and more magni‘icent proportions, surrounded on three sides by 
a grove, and fronted like the other by a gently declining lawn, which 
reached to the water’s edge. 

It was a sweet voice from which the song proceeded, and the 
harmony was in unison with the soft and quiet beauty of the scene. 
The singer was a slight youth, of fair complexion and classic con- 
tour of feature ; around his fair, youthful face there played a pro- 
fusion of brown curls, and in his hands was a guitar. He had a 
companion—a man of middle age, with a calm and thoughtful 
brow, a quiet and self-collected manner, and a serene but settled 
expression of melancholy in his eyes and smile. His long hair 
floated with careless grace about his forehead, and there was a 
stately quiet in his whole mien. They both sat in the stern of the 
boat, and were enjoying a scene that would have stirred the soul of 
a Boccacio or a Claude. 

“ Sing me the song, Clarence, that you used to sing on Lake 
Como.” 

The youthfal minstrel re-strung his guitar and uttered, in the soft 
Italian tongue, the notes of that beautiful boat glee, beginning : 


‘ The beautiful clime—-thou clime of love ! 
Thou beautiful Italy.” 


While he was executing it, another boat, freighted with a fairer 
burden, drifted slowly past them. In it were two ladies. The 
elder was a handsome woman, with dark eyes and dark brown 
hair ; her manner was subdued and matronly, conforming perfect- 
ly with the method of conventional elegance. Her companion was 
younger by many years. Her hair was dark auburn, and hung care- 
lessly in natural ringlets about her face ; her eyes large and blue ; 
her complexion just relieved from the olive by an evanescent yet 
perpetually recurring blush; her chin round and dimpled; her 
mouth exquisitely shaped, and her figure a little below the ordinary 
standard, yet round, and perfect as any that ever glowed from the 
pencil of Titian. 

As their boat floated calmly by, the ladies smiled and bowed 
slightly, though strangers, in token of the pleasure they experi- 
enced in the minstrelsy of the young musician. 

“ Those ladies are strangers; know you anything of them, 
Clarence ?” 

“T observed them yesterday afternoon walking the terraces and 
lawn of the villa nearly opposite yours, sir,” answered Clarence. 
The handsome youth was the gentleman’s valet. 

“They have but lately come there, for I have marked that that 
villa has been closed, and no one has promenaded its grounds thus 
far during the whole summer.” 

They ceased conversing, and the sound of Clarence’s music 
again swelled melodiously over the waters of a lake which, though 
it want the wild and rocky beauty of Como or Maggiore, is yet 
superior to them in that finish of loveliness which art can bestow. 

“Help! help!” The shriek was in wild discordance with the 
soft melody. Turning their heads in the direction of the cry, the 
gentleman and his companion perceived the boat which had just 
passed them bottom upwards, near a projecting picr, at the distance 
of half a mile, while the water around it was whirling in eddies, 
and strewed with oars, cushions, boatmen’s hats, and ladies’ 
plumes. Quicker than thought their little vessel had rounded, 
and scizing their oars, the two gentlemen rowed with tremendous 
pulls towards the scene of the disaster. The careless oarsmen, in 
attempting to round the pier, had gone too closely ; the boat had 
struck against a hidden rock which projected from it into the lake, 
and capsized. When Clarence and his master reached the spot 
they found the rowers sitting upon the keel of the overturned 
boat, shivering, and gazing stupidly into the gurgling water. In- 
stantly the fearless valet leaped upon the gunwale, and plunged 
in ; his master quickly followed. For a moment, not a sound 
was heard but the murmur of the gushing water, as it closed in 
broad ripples over the spot where they had disappeared. The 
next, and Clarence rose to the surface, his curls dripping like the 
locks of the bathing Narcissus, bearing in his arms the lifeless 
form of the youngest of the ladies. He swam to the boat, and 
climbing over its side, employed every means to restore the con- 
sciousness of the pale beauty whom he had rescued. 

Meantime his master had risen to the surface, having failed in 
his first attempt to save the drowning ladies ; but observing a 
dark object like a dress. sinking slowly, at a little distance. he 

again disappeared, and arose the second time, sustaining with 
great skill and power of muscle the drooping form of the other 
dame. Mounting into his boat with his lifeless burden, he rowed 
as fast as circumstances would permit towards the villa which his 


valct had indicated as the residence of the fair but unlucky navi- 
gators. 

“Clarence, ride instantly to Vaud, or Berne, and procure the 
nearest surgeon ; I will bear the ladies into the house and en- 
deavor to resuscitate them.” 

Clarence looked very much as if he would have preferred the 
task of resuscitating himself the young maiden whom he had 
saved, but he obeyed orders. 

The gentleman bore them gently within the white walls of the 
villa, and ere the surgeon arrived had nearly succeeded in recall- 
ing them to life. Clarence gazed with interest upon the features 
of the maid, beautiful in their deadly pallor, and looking as if 
just carved from spotless marble by the chisel of Phidias. 

“ Come, Clarence, all danger is over, and we may now safely 
leave the ladies to the care of the surgeon and their attendants. 
We will call to-morrow and congratulate them upon their fortu- 
nate deliverance.” His master uttered this in a somewhat hurried, 
agitated tone. His words fell upon the ear of the entranced Clar- 
ence very much as the beating of a gong would strike the tympa- 
num of one who was listening to the rich and swelling melody of 
a cathedral choir. He could have gazed upon the lovely vision 
before him until morning. 

They entered their boat and rowed across the lovely lake to the 
villa opposite, which we have described. 

Clarence waited patiently, next day, for orders to make prepar- 
ations to cross the lake for the proposed call. No orders came, 
however ; his master shut himself up in his study, and appeared 
to have forgotten entircly the existence of the ladies. 

On the day after, as he was gazing wistfully towards the oppo- 
site shore, he observed a boat cutting swiftly through the glassy 
water, in the bows of which sat the fair maidemoiselle who was 
engaging so large a share of his thoughts, and her elder com- 
panion. 

“ They have come to present, in person, their thanks,” thought 
the beautiful valet, and his heart bounded with joy. He went 
eagerly to inform his master of the expected arrival. He found 
him pacing his library with heavy strides. It w..s a large room, 
lined with book-cases of dark rose-wood, inlaid with ormolu and 
crowned with bronze busts. At intervals there were arches in 
which were placed statues, copies of the great sculptors. 


“The ladies are rowing across the lake, sir, in this direction.” 

As he heard the information, a strange expression, partly of 
pain and partly of pleasure, crossed the handsome features of the 
gentleman, but quickly composing himself, he walked out into his 
grounds to meet them. The ladies had just alighted at the foot 
of the lawn, and were proceeding towards the house. 

In a soft and grateful tone, the elder presented, in behalf of her- 
self and her daughter, their heartfelt thanks for the timely succor 
which had been rendered them. <A sweet blush suffused the love- 
ly face of the younger, and she cast down the long, deep fringes 
of her eyes, as she extended to Clarence a little white hand, and 
offered him, as her peculiar preserver, a sweet acknowledgment. 

“Will you honor me, ladies, by walking over my-grounds ?” 

Clarence would have gone down on his knees before his master 
for uttering that invitation. 

The ladies had introduced themselves as Teresa and Eveline 
de Montaigne. Clarence walked by the side of the charming 
Eveline, and descanted upon every subject, and upon every object 
that met his eye, with all the eloquence which young love so early 
brings to the lips. The maiden listened with pleasure and cag- 
erness to the voice of the handsome youth, and the sensitive 
flush mounted to her temples, whenever his feelings hurried him 
away into inadvertent warmth. A soft sentiment had just begun 
to bud in her little heart, which displayed itself subsequently in 
long nights spent in thinking and dreaming of handsome pages 
rescuing errant dames from the jaws of destruction. Clarence’s 
master accompanied Madame de Montaigne through the terraces 
adorned with urns and sculpture, and into the gardens blooming 
with orange trees, aloes and rare exotics. His manner, though 
extremely courteous, and marked by the greatest elegance and 
ease, was yet very changeful and often almost wild, when he 
would gaze into his companion’s face with a strange and peculiar 
earnestness. As the ladies were about to depart, Madame de 
Montaigne asked her preservers to supper at her villa, upon the 
day but one succeeding. Clarence’s heart thumped again against 
his embroidered waistcoat. When they were gone, the beautiful 
villa with its lawn and flowers appeared a most dreary solitude. 
His whole world was on the eastern shore of Lake Leman. 

His master again betook himself to the library, and seldom 
appeared. His rides upon the lake were forgotten, and he no 
longer took the interest he was accustomed to, in directing the 
adornment of his rural palace and its gardens. A change had 
come over him. 

The evening after the visit of the Montaignes, you might have 
seen, gentle reader, had you been there and been attentive, a little 
boat shoot out from the harbor at the foot of the lawn, and glide 
swiftly over the silver lake in the direction of the residence of the 
fair ladies. Had you looked closely ere his form had vanished in 
the dimness of the deep twilight, you would have discerned the 
graceful shape of Master Clarence, as he rowed skilfully across 
towards the haven where his hopes were now all moored. His 
heart fluttered as he saw Eveline de Montaigne promenading 
alone the soft green, close by the lake shore. A sympathy, like 
that which had led him across the water, had drawn her out into 
the moonlight. 

“ Mademoiselle Eveline, I carelessly forgot my guitar the other 
evening, and left it in your villa. Pardon my intrusion—but the 
evening is so sweet that I could not forbear the luxury of a few 
measures upon these dreamy waters.” 

Clarence didn’t care a fig for his guitar just then. All the op- 


eras of Rossini would not have purchased a smile from that sweet_ 
face. The guitar was procured, but instead of sailing out upon 

the lake he sat down upon a mossy embankment by the shore, 

and at her request, began to practise the art in which he had 

shown himself so skilful. The intervals of the songs were filled 

up with the music of their voices in conversation. It was a beau- 
tiful scene ; the moon shone over them, and the lake slept below 

in silver. 

“Mr. Templeton appears a singular sort of person!” observed 
Eveline. 

“ He met with a terrible affliction when a young man.” 

Eveline was too highly bred to be inquisitive as to the particu- 
lars of the affliction, but she looked very much as if she would 
have been greatly pained were such afflictive dispensations to 
befall all young men. 

The evening was too short by half for the enraptured youth. 
His oar-blades dipped into the blue waters, but there was a little 
cord attached to a spot under a star embroidered with silver on 
the left side of his waistcoat, which was constantly pulling him 
back, and he proceeded very slowly. Eveline’s heart was as full 
of confused, yet happy emotions, as her velvet boddice could 
bear without bursting. 

The evening arrived when Mr. Templeton had engaged to sup 
with Madame de Montaigne. That lady’s villa was surrounded 
on all sides by a deep peristyle, which supported the roof. Be- 
tween two columns in front was a high portal, which opened in- 
to a long hall extending the whole length of the building. Di- 
rectly in the centre this hall widened into a circular apartment, 
lighted from above; the walls adorned with landscapes richly 
painted, and the stained glass overhead casting a rich tinge upon 
the objects around. This was Madame de Montaigne’s supper 
room. The doors at each end of the hall were open and the 
breezes from the lake played coolly through. The handsome 
dame presided at the table with dignity and elegance. The gen- 
tleman whose name the reader has ascertained to be Templeton, 
was affable and polite, but the same singularity of demeanor was 
to be observed, which we have before adverted to, whenever he 
gazed upon the face of his hostess. She remarked it, and when 
his looks were bent upon her, on one occasion, with unusual earn- 
estness and meaning, an expression of deep pain, almost suffer- 
ing, crossed her features, and she involuntarily buried her face in 
her hands. No sooner did Templeton see the action, than grasp- 
ing her arm, he leaned forward, and in a tone of the most violent 
agitation, ejaculated : 

“For the love of God tell me ! are you Teresa Lorraine ?” 

The hands of the lady dropped upon the table, and gazing 
wildly into his face, she exclaimed in great excitement : 

“Edward Temple!” 

The gentleman raised her in his arms and bore her to a 
fountain ; she had swooned. 

During the enactment of this scene, Clarence and Eveline who 
had been talking with their eyes over an omelette souffle, gazed up- 
on the scene in mute astonishment. They sat in silence for a few 
moments awaiting the denouement of the affair. Presently the 
two returned, Madame de Montaigne leaning upon the gentle- 
man’s arm, and wearing a composed and happy face. Mr. Tem- 
pleton, or Temple, walked up to Eveline and saluted her fair 
forehead in a mysteriously affectionate manner, that greatly sur- 
prised the maiden herself, and considerably disturbed Clarence. 
The young people looked in wonder for an explanation. 

“Eveline, you are my daughter !”” 

“But I’m not your son ?” interrogated Clarence, hastily. 

Temple smiled at his eagerness, and Evcline cast down her 
eyclids and crimsoned to the temples. 

“No, but you have my authority for becoming so, if you can 
obtain the sanction of that blushing maiden. But listen!” Mr. 
Temple’s voice became almost solemn. ‘Twenty years ago I 
travelled through France. It was during the time of her numer- 
ous revolutions. I met in Paris, Teresa Lorraine. I married 
her, bought a villa upon the Loire and lived for two months in 
happiness, unmolested. One evil day, a boat-load of French 
soldiers landed on my grounds, took her prisoner, and bere me 
to Paris. As I was conducted through the streets, a child richly 
dressed, fell from an emblazoned carriage, and had I not torn 
from my guards and rescued it, it would have been crushed be- 
neath the wheels. The carriage whirled away, and I never saw 
it more.. That child I took to prison with me; I educated him 
after I had been released by the government, my accusers being 
able to sustain no charge against me—I took him with me when 
I returned to my villa on the Loire, in search of my wife, and he 
has been my companion ever since in my lonely pilgrimages. 
You are that child, Clarence.” ‘The youth, much affected, was 
about to inferrupt him, but he continued: “ Teresa Temple, sup- 
posing I had been mercilessly guillotined, returned to Paris to 
her family. Her uncle dying soon after, bequeathed to her im- 
mense estates, on condition that she would assume his family 
name, de Montaigne. She assented, and that is the reason why 
all my inquiries after her have been fruitless. Soon after she in- 
herited her wealth you were born, Eveline, and the happy sun- 
shine of you has been spent alternately in Paris and on tho 
shores of this Beautiful lake.” 

Mr. Temple ceased. Tears of joy were shed, congratulations 
were uttered and they adjourned to the gardens. 


Clarence conducted Eveline to one of the most distant terraces, 
and there, beside a fountain, whose spray looked like rain of sil- 
ver as the moonlight struck it, he uttered sentences cloquent of 
love. The silver drops tinkled melodiously on the marble basin, 
and the evening birds chirped sweetly in the branches of the 
orange trees, as he pressed his first soft kiss upon her blashing 
cheek. 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 

The first engraving on this 
page is a representation of Wo- 
noga Take, Japan. It is well 
known that the empire proper 
of Japan comprises three large 
islands—Kiusiu, Sitkorf, and 
Niphon. Kiusiu is the most 
western, and is about 200 miles 
long by 80 miles in width, hav- 
ing a surface of nearly 16,000 
miles. On its western side are 
two extensive bays, that of Sim- 
bara, in the middle, and that of 
Omoora, on the northern coast, 
at the southern extremity of 
which is the smaller bay of 
Kangosima. Kiusiu is separa- 
ted from Sitkorf by a channel 
called the Bungo Channel, and 
from Niphon by the Suwo 
Sound and the Strait of Simo- 
neski. Sitkorf is about 150 
miles long, with an average 
width of 70 miles, containing 
about 10,000 square miles. The 
strait separating it from Niphon 
on the north, is, in some places, 
quite narrow, being less than a 
mile in width; but a long bay 
enters deeply into Sitkorf about 
the middle of that island. Ni- 
phon is the principal and largest 
of the islands of the Japanese 
group It is about 900 miles 
g by a width of 100 miles, 
and contains about 100,000 
square miles. Its largest bays 
are along the southern coast— 
Osacca Bay, Mia Bay, and 
Yedo Bay being among the 
principal. The mountain and 
causeway of Wonoga Take are 
situated twenty-three leagues, 
in a north-westerly direction 
from the Bay of Mia. There 
are some religious superstitions 
connected with this mountain, 
said to be the first stepping- 
place of the divine ancestors of 
the Japanese in their descent to 
the earth. In consequence of 
the considerable travel, there- 
fore, which finds its way along 
the defiles of Wonoga Take, 
from all parts of the empire, a very substantial footpath and 
causeway for pedestrians has been erected by the orders of the 
onpeme, but at the expense of the people, for its accommodation, 
and, at certain seasons of the year, immense crowds of people 
throng along its course. Each officer of rank, under government, 
usually deposits a stone upon the occasion of each annual visit, at 
some spot along the road. In the following year he deposits 
another stone on top of the first, and thus stone by stone, and 
year by year, spring up along the roadside monuments of single 
stones, one above the other, sometimes marked with the initials 
of the depositor, but oftener without. In this manner the road- 
side is lined for many leagues with these monuments of the reli- 
= veneration of the pilgrims. The three engravings which 
‘ollow exhibit the peculiar craft found on the Japanese rivers. It 
would seem that the science of navigation had not reached a very 
high development among these people, if we may judge from 
these characteristic specimens of their maritime architecture and 
skill. Possibly as their ports are now open to the visits of our 
commercial marine, the far superior tokens of Yankee taste and 
ius in this r » which they may sec, may stimulate them to 


A JAPANESE SAIL BOAT. 


yield to innovations on their old time-honored structures. The 
first engraving on the opposite page gives a lifelike representation 
of the people or peasants of the interior country of Japan. They 
seem to be a happy, jovial set, the one in advance apparently 
spinning some tale to which the others are listening with attention. 


A JAPANESE ROW BOAT. 


The quiet face of the one leaning on his spade in a sort of take-it- 
easy attitude, is quite a feature. As a people, the Japanese are 
active, cleanly and laborious, kind, cheerful and contented, but 
sensual and revengeful. Their superstition is encouraged by a 
priestly government, opposed to all intelligence, and a numerous 
clergy. The government is despotic and severe, and the laws 


WONOGA TAKE, JAPAN. 


very strict. The will of the emperor is the supreme law ; after 
it, the will of the petty ‘mgood dependent on him, who rule their 
provinces as strictly as he does the whole empire, and, notwith- 
standing their dependence, possess the right of waging war against 
each other. The greatest part of the inhabitants are oppressed by 
poverty, since the peasant is obliged to surrender half, and in 
many places even two-thirds of his earnings to the landlord, who 
regards himself as the sole proprietor of the soil. In order to 
prevent conspiracies, each one is made, by the law of the land, 
the spy and surety of the others ; so that every one is accountable 
to the state for those with whom he is in any way connected, and, 
in case of any offence, must suffer with them. ‘Thus the father is 
accountable for his children, the master for his servants, the 
neighbor for his neighbor, every society for its members. A 
crime is never punished by fine, but always by imprisonment and 
banishment, or loss of limb or life; and every punishment is in- 


flicted with inexorable rigor on high and low. All military and 


civil officers, for example, are bound to slit their abdomen, when 
ordered to do 80, in consequence of any crime. Such a death in- 
volves no disgrace, and hence the contempt of death among all 


SS 
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classes of Japanese, who, in 
general, prefer death to igno- 
miny. The forms of dress seen 
in the engraving at the top of 
the next page, are not precisely 
of the Beau Brummel style, 
but seem to be only a slight 
advance above barbarism.—. 
But the ordinary dress of both 
sexes and all ranks is in form 
very similar, differing chiefl 

in the colors, delicacy, and v 

ue of the materials. It con- 
sists of a number of loose wide 
gowns worn over each other— 
those of the lower orders made 
of linen or calico, those of the 
higher generally of silk—with 
the family arms woven or work- 
ed into the back and breast of 
the outer robe; and all fes- 
tooned at the waist by a girdle. 
The sleeves are enormous in 
width and length, and the por- 
tion that hangs below the arm 
is closed at the end, to answer 
the purpose of a pocket, sub- 
sidiary, however, to the capa- 
cious bosoms of the gowns, and 
to the girdles, where more val- 
uable articles are deposited ; 
amongst these are, whilst clean, 
neat squares of white paper, 
the Japanese substitutes for 
pocket handkerchiefs, which, 
when used, are dropped into 
the sleeve, until an opportunity 
offers of throwing them away 
without soiling the house. This 
description applies to both sex- 
es, but the ladies usuall¥ wear 
brighter colors than the men, 
and border their robes with gay 
embroidery or gold. Gentle- 
men wear a scarf over the 
shoulders ; its length is usually 
regulated by the rank of the 
wearer, and serves in turn to 
regulate the bow with which 
they greet each other, inasmuch 
as it is indispensable to bow to 
a superior until the ends of the 
searf touch the ground. To 
this, upon all occasions of full 
dress, is added what is called 
the garb of ceremony. It consists of a cloak of specific form, 
thrown over the other clothes. With the cloak is worn, by the 
higher classes, a very peculiar sort of trowsers, called hak-kama, 
which is formed of a kind of immensely full-plaited petticoat, 
sewed up between the legs, and left sufficiently open on the out- 
side to admit of free locomotion. The difference of rank signal- 
ized by these petticoat trowsers is only apparent upon occasions 
of ceremony : the constant criterion turns upon wearing of swords. 
The higher orders wear two swords—on the same side—one above 


the other. The next in rank wear one; and whether two or one, 
although sometimes concealed by the dress, these are never laid 
aside. To the lower orders a sword is strictly prohibited. Within 
doors socks are the only covering of the feet. Abroad, shoes are 
worn, but of the most inconvenient kind, being little more than 
soles, of straw, matting, or wood, mainly kept on the foot by an 
upright pin, or button, held betweén the two principal toes; 


which, for this purpose, project through an aperture in the socks, 


or in some instances kept on the foot by a horn ring. Upon en- 
tering a house these shoes are taken off. This seems to be an 
illustration of a long continucd primitive Eastern custom, often 


A JAPANESE COASTING VESSEL. 
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noticed by travellers.—The sketch at 
the foot of this page gives a view of 
the river Setagawa, and of the bridge 
Setabas, in Japan, one of the most 
important rivers in Japan, and the 
manner of its navigation. The bridge 
Setabas is seen in the background 
of the peters, while the peak of one 
of the Yiata range of mountains is 
seen in the distance. The river tra- 
verses the valley of Osacca, and the 
bridge represented is in the depart- 
ment of Myako, upon the route to 
the imperial capital of Yedo. It 
will be seen that its mode of naviga- 
tion is very similar to that upon our 
canals. The banks of the river are 
kept free from trees and obstructions, 
and oecasionally bordered by a sub- 
stantial stone causeway, upon which 
a tow-path is continued its whole 
length. Horses are rarely used in 
drawing the boats, as the strong cur- 
rents require considerable skill in 
pulling, sometimes requiring the boat 
to be dragged forward with sudden 
vehemence, then no strain required 
while the boat shoots into an eddy. 
The boats are constructed in a light, 
but clumsy manner, and are in sin- 

lar and remarkable contrast with 

e ingenuity and skill displayed in 
their lacker work and metal manu- 
factures. The boats are usually 
thatched over with the Secao leaf, a 
species of palm, and sometimes a 
peggy thin boards, upon the top 
and at the sides, giving the boat a 
strong resemblance to one of our ca- 
nal boats. The rudders are large, 
ungainly, and awkwardly attached to 
the stern of the boats with withes of 
tree-roots, instead of pintles. It 
would seem that the Japanese know- 
ledge of metal working confined itself 
almost exclusively to utensils used 
on land, and that its assistance in 
and about boats was almost wholly ignored. However tedious 
and laborious the navigation of the Setagawa, and other rivers, is 
found in the ascent, against the current, the descent with the cur- 
rent is rapid and exhilarating in the extreme, particularly when 
violent rains, as is frequently the case, have swollen the river. 
The bridges are erected with fair room for the passage of boats in 
ordinary stages of water. When the water is raised one foot it 


adds greatly to the already rapid stream. It is then a somewhat 
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COUNTRY PEOPLE OF JAPAN. 


dangerous and exciting feat to pass beneath the bridge in safety. 
The piers are numerous, and the spaces between narrow. In 
some instances projecting timbers from the bottom of the bridge 
are to be avoided. Sweeping through the piers with frightful ve- 
locity, no opportunity is given of correcting any errors, but, once 
started, the passage must be made—cither the boat must pass, or 
projecting timbers or the upper works of the boat must yield. 


Generally the skill and habitude of the boatmen enable them to 
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RIVER SETAGAWA AND BRIDGE SETABAS, JAPAN. 


the bridges with flying colors, 
which the air with 
their shouts ; but sometimes the boat 
is stripped of its upper-works and 
half its cargo ; sometimes a boatman 
or two are rubbed out in the collis- 
ion, and sometimes the boat is upset 
and sent down the stream full of wa- 
ter, while rarely a boat is caught 
and detained under the bridge. All 
such accidents, where they do not 
result fatally, are matters of joke 
and laughter among the boatmen, 
who take as readily as young ducks 
to the water. 


THE EAST INDIAN MANGO. 

Of the fruits which may be reck- 
oned peculiar to India, one of the 
most delicious is the mango. Like 
the cocoa-nut, the mango finds a 
place in the mythology of the Hin- 
dus, and the tree is represented as 
growing out of, and overshadowing 
the head of the goddess Indrace, ig 
the excavated tempie of Indra, at 
Ellora. The mango is very widel 
diffused over India, and found bot 
in a wild and in a cultivated state, 
from the hills of Sirhind on the north- 
west of Delhi, to the southernmost 
point of the peninsula. As is the 
case with many other fruits, it is 
said to be better on the west coast of 
the peninsula, than on the east, till 
the humid districts on the east of 
Bengal are arrived at. The mango 
is a very beautiful tree, having in its 
general habit, some resemblance to 
the walnut, only the leaves are more 
gracefully formed. The flowers, 
which are small, whitish, and have 
each five lancet shaped petals, — 
in large pyramidal bunches. They 
are followed by clusters of fruit 
slightly kidney-shaped, and about the 
size of an ordinary pear. The fruit 
when ripe varies much in color, there being upon the same tree, 
all shades, from apple-green to a bright golden orange, having one 
side marked with a glowing crimson. In the eastern islands the 
mango attains the weight of two pounds, though it is never so 
large in even the most favored places on the continent. The skin 
is very thin and smooth, and underneath that there is a flesh or 
pulp, rather firm to appearance, but which is far more cooling and 


‘ delicious in flavor than any peach.—Lastern Travels. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HARP ON THE WILLOW. 


BY E. 8. CROSIER. 
I’ve hung my harp— my broken harp— 
Upon the willow-tree ; 
But sadness will forever keep 
A strain for love and me. 
The gentle hope of happier hours, 
And all that could be thine, 
Were never meted to a lot, 
So wild, so sad as mine, 


Its joyous note is dead and gone, 
Nor hymns one tone for me; 

And silence makes its music now,* 
Around that willow-tree. 

The mellow sky, the wind and waves, 
Have wantoned with its strings, 
And some faint echo, lingering still, 

Its low-voiced murmur brings. 


The little birds, the merry birds, 
Are ever sad with me: 

The gentle things are warbling now, 
Amid that willow tree. 

The mournful doves have built their nests 
Where limbs swing to and fro; 

And softest cooing flows around, 
As erst it used to flow. 


The soul hath lost the wonted cheer, 
That brighter hours have seen, 

And every memory comes again, 
In sweet but clouded sheen ; 

For I have dropped the silent tear, 
O’er woes but ill repaid, 

When hope thrilled life with joy no more, 
And wrecked what love had made. 


silence become music.—Yenpys. 


‘ [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE CHILD OF THE CIRCUS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Ir was the annual fair at Bromley, a town not very many 
miles distant from the great metropolis of England, and the entire 
population, not of Bromley alone, but of all the villages for many 
miles about, flocked in to the great centre of attraction. The two 
rival inns of the place, the Crown and the Star, were gaily decked 
with banners, and their tap-rooms and dining halls were brim full 
of company. So indeed were all the ale-houses, while the little 
temporary berths which dispensed beer and pipes to the lovers of 
those creature comforts, were thronged from an early hour in the 
morning. The great common in the centre of the town was 
crowded with tents; in some of these rustic dancing was car- 
ried on with great vigor, to the music of cracked violins ; in others, 
tables were set out with beef and beer, bread and cheese. Then 
there were all kinds of shows—several giants, warranted the 
largest in the world—a dwarf that might have rivalled Tom 
Thumb—no end of Punches and Judies, an itinerant dramatic 
company that did up Richard the Third every twenty minutes, and 
a real live elephant. The popping of porter corks, the pealing 
laughter of joyous rustics, the beating of drums, the bray of 
trumpets, and the shricking of fifes were enough to drive a quiet 
person mad. 

But after all, the greatest attraction was a circus, the perform- 
ers being, so the bills said, from Astley’s Royal amphitheatre, 
London. An old riding-school used by the cavalry when Bromley 
was a garrison town, had been whitewashed, and hastily decorated 
with flags and festoons of colored cambric on the occasion of the 
fuir. A fresh supply of tan and sawdust covered the ring, and an 
orchestra, consisting of a violin, a French horn, a drum, a fife, 
and a trombone, discoursed most eloquent music. The cheapness 
of the admission fee—one shilling—the attractiveness of the per- 
formances—a grand entree, ground and lofty tumbling, slack and 
tight rope, balancing, contortions, a two horse act, and the face- 
tie of a popular clown, filled the house from floor to ceiling. At 
the last performance for the day, when the light of two hundred 

, tallow candles made the interior a palace of Aladdin, the house 
was so densely packed that twenty more persons could not possi- 
bly have been introduced, a fact verified by the door-keeper, who 
tested the utmost capacity of the old riding school. The last per- 
formances went off as well as the first, though men, women and 
horses were jaded, and longing for supper and sleep. At length, 
the last flip-flap was thrown, the clown exploded his last stale 
joke, the tail of the last-horse disappeared down the passage lead- 
ing to the stables, the crowd departed, the chandelier was lowered, 
and the candle-ends snuffed out. This duty was performed by 
the manager himself, the Signor Bonfanti of the bills, and the Wil- 
liam Wiggin of private life, who was provided with a stable lan- 
tern to afford him light after the more pretentious luminaries of 
the ring had been extinguished. He had ished his task 
and was turning to leave the ring, when a wai ery broke upon 
his ear. He raised his lantern and looked around him in aston- 
ishment. The cry was repeated. Guided by the sound, he ap- 
proached one of the seats, and there beheld a little girl of six or 
seven years of age, meanly enough clad, but beautiful as an 
angel. 

“’Ere’s a go!” said the manager, holding up his lantern, and 

stooping to examine the child. “ Why, who are you, my 

little ’un ?” 
“My name’s Alice,”’ said the child, sobbing. 


“ But your other name, sis ?” 

“ My name’s Alice Fenton,” answered the child, taking courage 
from the good-natured expression of the manager. 

“ Well—and who brought you ’ere?” asked Mr. Wiggin; 
“that ’ere’s the question.” 

“ Father.” 

« And where’s father ?” 

“ He went out with some men and told me to sit still till he came 
back. I believe I fell asleep here, and when I looked around, all 
the folks were gone. Please take me to my papa.” 

“And ’ow am I to find him?” asked the manager, in great per- 
plexity. “ Do you live in this town?” 

“O, no, sir; a great ways off. We've been a great while 
coming here. We came with some other folks in a great, big 
wagon.” 

“Ha!” thought the manager, smiting his forehead. “I sees it 
all. The old one fell into bad company—collared the max exten- 
sively—Dr. Lushington got hold of ’im, and he couldn’t find his 
way back to the circus. Well, I’ve no little ones, but I think if I 
had I should never forget I was a father. Alice,” he said, ad- 
dressing the child, “ will you come with me? I’ll give you some 
supper and a place to sleep in, and to morrow morning we’ll find 
your daddy, and it’ll be right as a trivet.” 

“Til go with you, if you please,” said the little girl. 

Mr. Ring-master Wiggin took her in his arms, carried her 
through the stables, where he left his lantern, and then to the 
Crown Inn, where he entered a room full of joyous company—the 
equestrian troupe—seated round a table plentifully supplied and 
glittering with lights. Many of the performers had not changed 
their dresses, and their tinsel and spangles flashed in the lamp- 
light. 

A handsome woman, fat and forty, in a carmine boddice, em- 
broidered with gold, and wearing a wreath of plumes on her head, 
exclaimed, as he entered : 

“ Well, Bill, where have you been? If you don’t make haste 
all the grub will be gone. We’re mighty peckish to-night.” 

“ Sarah,” said the ring-master, “ see what I found in the circus ; 
something the owner left behind.” 

“What a love!” exclaimed the portly woman, who was no 
other than Mrs. William Wiggin, and who, having no children of 
her own, was naturally fond of other people’s. ‘“ Give her to me 
this minute—the little darling! Why, she’s a beauty. What a 
child for Rolla!” 

Mrs. William Wiggin had been on the Surrey boards before 
coming down to the sawdust, and was consequently imbued with 
classic associations. 

The child was handed round among the women and caressed, 
while Mr. Wiggin—meaning Bill—related what little of her story 
the reader is already acquainted with. Having delivered himself 
of the brief narrative, he went into the boiled beef and greens with 
a diligent devotion that caused the despair of the mottle faced 
landlord, who looked in from time to time to receive orders for 
stout and see how the supper. was progressing. 

Mrs Wiggin elicited much more information from the little es- 
tray than her husband had obtained. She gathered enough to be 
satisfied that Alice was not particularly well treated by her parents, 
and that her father was a man of intemperate habits. 

“T hope to hevins !” thought Mrs. Wiggin, “the rum old cove 
will never turn up again. The child would be much better off 
with me and Bill. She’s a angel—a little lady—’ansome enough 
for a duchess.” 

Alice slept that night with her protectress, for, owing to the 
crowd, one large room of the Crown Inn had been appropriated to 
the ladies of the equestrian troupe, while the gentlemen bivouacked 
in another. The next morning, after breakfast, the ring-master, 
who had some pretensions to literary dexterity, after vast cudgel- 
ling of his brain, produced the following notice, which he caused 
to be printed and distributed throughout the town : 


“Fonpiinc.—Found, last hevening, after the last performancies, 
in box No. 32 of the circus, a young fondling, of the hage of six, 
and female sect, haunswering to the name of Halice Fenton. 
Please happly to Signor Bonfanti at the ticket office of the circus, 
or hinquire of the landlord of the Crown Hinn, when the fondling 
will be delivered to the rightful howner, on ’is proving property 
and paying charges. 

“N. B. Performances by Hastley’s Royal Troupe four times 
hevery day and hevening throughout the week.” 


Notwithstanding the publicity of this notice, it produced no 
claimant for the little Alice, who in the meanwhile endeared her- 
self to the ring-master and his wife by a thousand winning ways. 
She seemed not to regret the loss of her natural protectors, and 
as if the happiness of her childhood were only now commencing. 
When the fair broke up, Wiggin said somcthing to his wife about 
leaving her with the landlord, but the child clung to the woman 
and sobbed so bitterly, that the honest couple concluded to take 
her with them to London. So when the troupe broke up the camp 
in Bromley and marched for the metropolis, with music at the 
head and baggage in the rear of the column, a strong cavalry form- 
ing the centre, little Alice was snugly ensconsed between the ring- 
master and his wife in a pony phaeton, gazing with admiring eyes 
on the busy scene around her. In this guise they entered the 
great city of London. 

Some professional people woultl have ifdemnified themselves 
for the cost of little Alice’s maintenance by making her perform 
on the stage and in the ring. She would have made a delightful 
little sylphide, held at arms’ length above the head of a rider of a 
three horse act, or a charming Cupid to be lowered from the 
“ flies” in a spectacle; but Wiggin and his wife had no such 
mercenary views. They sent her to school, had her taught danc- 


ing, dress@d her neatly, and made a little pet of her. She grew 
up a marvel of beauty and grace, and withal so kind and good- 
humored that she was the sunshine of the little dingy tenement 
her protectors occupied. Thus years rolled on, and no tidings 
were ever heard of the father. It seemed a clear case of deliber- 
ate abandonment. 

When Alice was about eighteen, Mr. Wiggin had the misfor- 
tune to break his leg badly, and was laid up for some time. His 
wife, who had no engagement in the circus (she had grown too 
heavy to ride), took all the care of the wounded man. Their 
circumstances were very narrow. Wiggin had lived quite up to 
his salary—not a large one—and the slightest interruption to his 
business threw him far behindhand. But it was not this which 
afflicted the worthy ring-master. His physical sufferings were ag- 
gravated by the continual absence of his adopted child. Though 
his wife was overtaxed by the cares of the household, Alice was 
almost constantly away from the house. At long intervals, she 
paid brief visits to his bedside, and, although on these occasions 
her words could not well be kinder or more soothing, or her smile 
sweeter, she was evidently restless and impatient to get away. 


“She leaves me,” the ring-master would murmur, as he lay 
upon his bed of pain. ‘She don’t care a farden for us, Sairy.” 

“Tt’s our own fault,” replied his wife with a sigh. “ We’ve 
both on us petted and spoiled her. We oughtn’t to wonder at it. 
She’s a gay young girl, and a sick-room is no place for her.” 

“ How ’ansome she’s growed !” cried the poor ring-master. 

“A perfect picture !” replied his wife. 

And now matters grew worse and worse. Unpaid bills accu- 
mulated ; creditors grew insolent and clamorous. The surgeon’s 
daily fee, which had to be paid at any rate, could only be procured 
by the sacrifice of little cherished articles of value that found their 
way, one by one, to the pawnbroker’s. To add to the embarrass- 
ment of poor Wiggin, the surgeon told him it would be a long 
while before he would be able to resume his professional duties. 
Ruin stared him in the face. 

One night Alice returned late, as was her custom ; but this time, 
instead of going directly to her room, she sought the bed-side of 
her adopted father, where the wife was patiently watching, as 
usual. 

“Joy! joy! dear father!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You wont want 
for comfort any more. Here! here!” and she threw a handful of 
gold upon the table. ‘There are ten sovereigns! and I shall 
have as much more next week, and every week !—so long as health 
and beauty last.” 

“ Unhappy girl!” cried Mrs. Wiggin, “‘ where did you get that 
money ?” 

Alice blushed deeply, as she answered quickly : 

“By my own exertions. It is fairly and honestly mine—or 
rather yours. I have an engagement at Astley’s.” 

“You! an engagement!” cried the ring-master. ‘ Impossible ! 
You can’t ride ; I would never have you taught.” 

“Forgive me, dear father,” replied Alice ; “ but I saw no other 
way of earning enough to get you out of your troubles, and so I 
practised secretly till I was able to appear in public, and now, as 
you are well enough to go to Astley’s, you will see Mademoiselle 
Coralie, from the Cirque Olympique, Paris, nightly welcomed 
with bravoes and pelted with bouquets.” 

“ And I all the while a grumbling because you kept away from 
me !” groaned the ring-master. ‘O, I’m an ’orrid old villain— 
one as deserves to be ’anged, quartered, and transported. And 
you all the while a killing your pretty self for me.” 

“Do I look as if I were killing myself?’ answered Alice, with 
amerry laugh. “TI like it. Idote ona horse. I like to jump 
the garters. I like to fly through the balloons. And then to hear 
the shouts of the people as I lash my horse to the top of his speed, 
and fly round the circle like a mad thing. 0, it is gloriuus !”’ 

“She’s one of us,” murmured the ring-master. “ Her father 
must have been in the profession—perhaps a clown—who 
knows ?” 

And now, freed by the exertions of his grateful protege, the 
ring-master rapidly recovered. It was a joyful night for him, 
when, able to bear himself on his feet without crutch or cane, he 
was permitted to go with his wife to witness the performance at 
Astley’s. No ’prentice was happier at a Christmas pantomime. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that public performers take no 
interest in professional exhibitions. An actor who is “out of the 
bills” is always found in front; and if you notice at the play a 
spectator particularly intent upon the stage, you may be sure he 
is one to whom the sock or buskin is the “ only wear.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiggin were very grand on the occasion. Mr. 
W. wore the Fox colors—a blue coat and bright buttons, a buff 
vest and irreproachable kerseys. His wife, now grown to be a 
very portly woman, still handsome, looked quite imperial in a 
royal purple velvet habit, adorned with steel battons, and holding 
a gold-mounted lorgnette in a white-gloved hand. The ring- 
master enjoyed the preliminary performances, criticising, however 
his substitute, in audible terms ; but he was all impatience for the 
appearance of his pet. At last, a gentleman in velvet smalls led 
in a fine grey horse, caparisoned in green and gold. The whited 
clown asked the ring-master “ whom he would have next?” and 
the ring-master replied, “ Mademoiselle Coralie,” and then the 
clown exclaimed—“ Here you are, Mademoiselle Coralie!” and 
amid the thundering plaudits of two thousand people, Alice, 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, attired in breezy silver gauze, 
with white satin slippers on her feet, bounded into the ring, folded 
her arms upon her breast, curtsied to the spectators, then ran 


and vaulted upon her horse. The ring-master’s heart swelled 
with pride and emotion, not unmixed with a throb of anxiety, as 
he saw his darling spring to her feet, while a series of explosive 
cracks from the ring-master’s whip started her horse in full career. 
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But his uneasiness was dispelled when he saw the admirable dex- 
terity of the rider. The saddle seemed her throne. She threw 
herself at length upon her horse, folding her arms, as a practised 
swimmer rests upon the flying wave ; she danced as easily upon 
his back as ever she had done upon a ball-room floor. She bound- 
ed over the ribbons and lighted upon her saddle as on a rock. 
The applause was terrific. In one of the pauses of the perform- 
ance, Alice, seated on her grey, walked him round to the box 
where Mr. and Mrs. Wiggin sat, and looking up, smiled, and nod- 
ded to her benefactors. Zs 

“‘ You appear to know that young lady, sir,” said an aristo- 
cratic lady, fashionably attired in a sort of half-mourning, who sat 
on the same tier and next to the ring-master. 

“Intimately, madam,” replied the equestrian. 
adopted daughter.” 

“I thought she was not French,” replied the lady ; “ her’s is an 
honest English face.” 

“« And an honest English heart,” said the ring-master. 

“T have taken a strange fancy to become acquainted with that 
young person,” said the lady. ‘ Would you have any objection 
to presenting me to her?’ My name is Mrs. Walter Beaufort.” 


“Me and my wife are going to her dressing-room when this 
hact is over,” replied the ring-master, with his most polite bow. 
“Tf you will go with us, you will do us proud, madam.” 

Mrs. Beaufort smiled and bowed ; then the Wigginses rose, the 
lady did the same, and telling her servant, who waited at the door 
of her box, to follow her, she accompanied them, through many 
winding passages to Alice’s dressing-room, which was behind the 
scenes of the amphitheatre. The fair rider welcomed them with 
natural grace, and bade them be seated. Mrs. Beaufort said lit- 
tle, but watched Alice closely, and seemed to listen attentively to 
every word she said. 

At last she remarked—“ Miss Wiggin, I have something to say 
to you of great importance, and must solicit the honor of a private 
interview. If you will grant me this favor, I will take you home 
in my carriage.” 

It was arranged, not without some wondering on the-part of the 
Wigginses, that they should go home in a cab, and their protege 
at the conclusion of the interview rejoin them. 

It was late when Alice came home. She looked pale and agi- 
tated, and refused supper. Her eyes were swollen, as if she had 
been weeping. Her honest protectors saw that something had 
happened, and they conjured her to relieve their anxiety and eu- 
riosity. The interview with Mrs. Beaufort had indeed been an 
important one. It had changed the whole complexion of Alice’s 
future. Let us briefly inform the reader who and what Mrs. Beau- 
fort was, and the relation she bore to Alice. She was the daughter 
of a respectable tradesman of Bath, and her maiden name was 
Alice Henley. From an early age she was celebrated for her 
beauty, and her fond parents looked forward to the prospect of 
seeing her established in life as the wife of a person of her own 
rank. But she was wild and romantic—spoiled by indiscriminate 
novel-reading, and spurned the idea of a common-place existence. 
A passion for a handsome rider named Stanley, whom she saw one 
night at a circus, was followed by an elopement, a Gretna Green 
marriage, the birth of a daughter, the desertion and death of the 
husband. Completely disenchanted, turning from the smiles of 
her innocent offspring as from an object that constantly reminded 
her of her past folly, she sought now only to cover up and bury in 
oblivion the brief and dreary episode of her career we have nar- 
rated. Her parents consented to receive and aid her. Her mar- 
riage remained a secret to the world ; her absence from her home 
was plausibly accounted for, and the child placed with a person 
named Fenton, who was paid a sufficient sum of money to render 


“She is my 


-him easy for life; but Fenton was a worthless character, and in 


two years had squandered in drink and gambling the whole sum 
confided to him. He was on his way to find the mother and ex- 
tort money by threatening an exposure, when, having left Alice, 
while he was intoxicated, in the circus at Bromley, he had fallen 
in with some desperate companions, been involved in a burglary, 
and, detection being imminent, fled the country, to which he never 
returned. Meanwhile the parents of Alice died, leaving her their 
property, and her extraordinary beauty having attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. Walter Beaufort, a middle-aged gentleman of large 
fortune, he married her. He was now dead, and his widow was 
passing a few weeks in London. Cold and heartless, she had 
probably forgotten Alice, if a mother ever can forget her child, 
when her appearance in the circle at Astley’s attracted her atten- 
tion. In the popular performer she recognized her own likeness 
at the same age. Conscience impelled her to save this young 
girl—her own child—from the toils and temptations of a public 
life ; and following up the impulse, she sought out Alice as we 
have noticed, and in the ensuing interview confessed the circum- 
stances we have just repeated. The next day Alice was to ac- 
company her mother to Beaufort Manor. 

It was ho joyous news. Alice’s whole heart was with the hon- 
est people who had protected her and the profession she had em- 
braced. She had no aspirations beyond the circle in which she 
rode. From a cold and heartless mother who had cast her off 
without a sigh or regret, what love, what happiness could she ex- 
pect? There was another and a secret reason for her distress. 
Among Astley’s riders was a young man named Rupert Dalton, 
a handsome, manly fellow, whose tastes and manners were far 
more elevated than those of his associates. They had rode side 
by side together, and whispered badinage over their horses’ necks. 
Dalton’s dark eyes lighted up whenever Alice appeared ; and 
whenever Dalton dashed into the ring, it seemed to Alice as if the 
whole arena were filled with sunshine. Into the new world she 
was now entering, neither Dalton, nor even her honest protectors, 
would ever be permitted to intrude. Henceforth there would be 


a gulf between them and her. With a swelling heart Alice went 
to Astley’s to take leave of the manager and her companions. 
The announcement of the change in her prospects had preceded 
her, and she was overwhelmed with honest congratulations on all 
hands. But there was no response in her sad heart to these joy- 
ous greetings. She went into the stable to take leave of her fa- 
vorite horse. The animal neighed when he saw her approach, 
and fondly rubbed his head against her breast. Tears rushed to 
her eyes as she patted him. At length she moved away; as she 
passed out she saw Dalton, quite grave, standing in the doorway. 
He raised his hat respectfully, and made room for her to pass. 


“ What !” cried Alice, pausing, “wont you shake hands with 
your old friend on parting ?” 

Dalton took her proffered hand and raised it to his lips ; she 
pressed it to them, and clasped his fingers convulsively as she 
removed it. She was gone in an instant. Dalton gazed blankly 
after her and then went back into the stable. All the sunshine of 
his life had vanished. 

The parting with her protectors was a trial as severe. With 
many tears and sighs, and promises to meet again soon, darkly 
frowned upon by Mrs. Beaufort, she sprang into the carriage and 
was whirled away. 

Alice was never acknowledged at Beaufort Manor as the daughter 
of the house. She still bore the name of Alice Fenton, and passed 
as the protege merely of the widow. The latter, like many other 
women of her nature, had commenced life as a frivolous votary of 
pleasure, and was now ending it as an ascetic devotee. Beaufort 
Manor was a dreary residence. Alice’s innocent efforts to engage 
her mother’s affections were foiled and repelled. She was an un- 
loved stranger in that great, magnificent, dreary ancestral man- 
sion. How bitterly she regretted her free life in London! Her 
only delight was to mount her horse and dart across the country, 
leaping hedge and ditch in her frolic career, or at other times 
slowly pacing along the bridle paths of Beaufort Chase, to ponder 
on the past. 

One day as she was returning homeward from a ride, and was 
just striking into the high road from a by-path, the blast of a trum- 
pet suddenly assailed her ear. At first she thought it the music 
of a detachment of cavalry on the march, but soon there appeared 
the familiar band of a circus, followed by a cavalcade. From a 
distance she thought she recognized the horses—she was sure of it 
as they approached. The old ring-master was there upon his pie- 
bald charger. The faces of the men and women were familiar. 
She drew down her veil to avoid recognition. The cavalcade 
moved by her. Dalton was there riding apart, sad and solitary. 
Obeying an uncontrollable impulse, Alice wheeled her horse into 
the column beside him. 

“ Rupert,” she said in a low tone, as she raised her veil, “ have 
you forgotten me ?” 

“ Forgotten you!’’ cried Dalton, grasping her proffered hand ; 
“ Alice, I must forget that I live before I forget you, and my hope- 
less love for you.” 

“Then you love me?” said Alice, tenderly. 

“ Better than life !”’ cried the rider. 

“Then take me!” cried Alice, with beaming eyes, “for I am 
yours.” 

“ But your mother—” 

“ She loves me not.” 

“ Your rank—your prospects—” 

“T have no rank ; I am as an unloved stranger in my mother’s 
house. I have no home but with you—no hope but in your 
love.” 

Alice dashed forward to the ring-master. 

“ Don’t you know me, father ?” cried she. 

“ My dear, dear girl !” cried the ring master—“ I beg pardon—” 

“Don’t do any such thing. How is my dear mother ?—for she 
is the only mother I shall know henceforth.” 

“ She’s hearty as a buck—weighs two hundred. Back there in 
the baggage wagon. Goandsee her. So you called to see us, 
hey ?” 

“TI called for an engagement. I’ve left Beaufort Manor 
forever !”” 

“ Hurrah !” said the ring-master, throwing up his hat. “Iam 
good now for twenty years to come. Boys! do you hear the 
news? Here’s little Alice come back. Stop your tooting there, 
you horn-blowers. Halt, column. Must go and tell the old 
woman.” 

The equestrians crowded round Alice and welcomed her back 
to their ranks. Mrs. Wiggin was overpowered with the intelli- 
gence, and fell back on a truss of straw in the baggage wagon in 
a state of temporary insensibility. She came to gradually by 
the use of salts and stout. 

That night the bills announced the “ Re-appearance of Made- 
moiselle Coralie of the Cirque Olympique, Paris.” And that 
night, three weeks, witnessed the mutual engagement of Alice and 
Rupert for life. Mrs. Beaufort made no effort to regain the run- 
away, satisfied that in her her own early tastes had been devel- 
oped to an uncontrollable extent, though accompanied by a feeling 
and integrity that she never professed. Thenceforth the Child of 
the Circus remained wedded to the ring. 


SPECULATION AND Practice.—It is not difficult to conceive 
that, for many reasons, a man writes much better than he lives. 
For, without entering into refined speculations, it may be shown 
to be much easier to design than to perform. A man proposes his 
schemes of life in a state of abstraction and disengagement, ex- 
empt from the enticements of hope, the solicitations of affection, 
the importunities of appetite, or the depressions of fear, and is in 
the same state with him that teaches upon land the art of naviga- 
tion, to whom the sea is always smooth and the wind always pros- 
perous.— Johnson. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WHERE I WOULD REST. 


BY WILLIAM A. CROFFERT. 


May I— says one— beneath the willow lie, 

Where fondest memory’s “‘loved and lost” ones sleep— 
Where the soft breezes ever, ever sigh, 

And cypress lingers o’er my grave to weep. 

May I beneath the silent ocean deep— 
Another prays—be sepulchred for aye, 

Where the lone stars their sacred vigils keep, 
And twining wavelets with my tresses play. 
Tis folly all ;—what matter where the clay 

Which wraps immortal spirits is entombed? 
I care not whether ’neath the sky or sea, 

Or fairer earth, where erst the roses bloomed, 
I sleep; if friends—as my poor life they scan— 
Write only this: ‘‘ He was a friend to man.” 
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CUBAN LADIES. 


From Ballou’s History of Cuba, just published by Phillips, | 
Sampson & Co., Boston : 


“The Creole ladies never stir abroad except in the national yo- 
lante, and whatever their domestic habits may be, they are cer- 
tainly in this respect good housekeepers. A Cuban belle could 
never, we fancy, be made to understand the pleasures of that 
most profitless of all employments, spinning street-yarn. While 
our ladies are busily engaged in sweeping the sidewalks of Chest- 
nut-street and Broadway with their silk tlounces, she wisely leaves 
that business to the gangs of criminals who perform the office 
with their limbs chained, and a ball attached to preserve their 
equilibrium. It is perhaps in part owing to these facts that the 
feet of the Cuban senorita are such a marvel of smallness and 
delicacy, seemingly made rather for ornament than for use. She 
knows the charm of the petit pied bien chausse that delights the 
Parisian, and accordingly as you catch a —— of it, as she steps 
into the volante, you perceive that it is daintily shod in a French 
slipper, the sole of which is scarcely more substantial in appear- 
ance than writin 

“The feet of the Havana ladies are made for ornament and for 
dancing. Though with a roundness of figure that leaves nothing 
to be desired in symmetry of form, yet they are light as a sylph, 
clad in muslin and lace, so languid and light that it would seem 
as if a breeze might waft them away like a summer cloud. They 
are epg | fond of dancing, and tax the endurance of the 
gentlemen in their heroic worship of Terpsichore. Inspired by 
the thrilling strains of those Cuban airs, which are at once so 
sweet and brilliant, they glide or whirl through the «mazes of the 
dance hour after hour, until daylight breaks upon the scene of 
fairy revel. Then, ‘exhausted but not satiated,’ they betake 
themselves to sleep, to dream of the cadences of some Cuban 
Strauss, and to beat time in imagination to the lively notes, and 
to dream over the soft words and winning glances they have 
exchanged. 

“ Beautiful as eastern houris, there is a striking and endearin 
charm about the Cuban ladies, their very motion being replete with 
a native grace ; every limb elastic and supple. Their voices are 
sweet and low, ‘ an excellent thing in woman,’ and the subdued 
tone of their complexions is relieved by the arch vivacity of night- 
black eyes that alternately swim in melting lustre or sparkle in 
expressive glances. Their costume is never ostentatious, though 
costly ; the most delicate muslin, the finest linen, the richest silk, 
the most exquisitely made satin shoes,—these, of course, render 
their chaste attire exceedingly expensive. There are no ‘ strong- 
minded’ women among them, nor is it hardly possible to conceive 
of any extremity that could induce them to get up a woman’s 
right convention—a suspension of fans and volantes might pro- 
duce such a phenomenon, but we very much doubt it. 

“ The Creole ladies lead a life of decided ease and pleasure. What 
little work they do is very light and lady-like, a little sewing or 
embroidery ; the bath and the siesta divide the sultry hours of the 
se They wait until nearly sunset for the drive in the dear 
volante, and then go to respond by sweet smiles to the salutations 
of the caballeros on the Paseoes, and after the long twilight to the 
Plaza de Armes, to listen to the governor’s military band, and 
then perhaps to join the mazy dance. Yet they are capable of 
deep and high feeling, and when there was a prospect of the lib- 
eration of the island, these fair patriots it will remembered 
gave their most precious jewels and ornaments as a contribution 
to the glorious cause of liberty.” 


+ 


A SHORT ROMANCE, 

The following romantic incident is said to have occurred a few 
rs befure the Russian conquest of Armenia. The Sirdar fell 
violently in love with a beautiful Armenian maiden, and demand- 
ed her from her parents. Their supplications and those of the girl 
herself were unavailing ; for, although she had a lover, she was 
not formally betrothed ; she was consequently carried off to the 
harem. During the night her lover entered the palace-gardens, 
and in a low voice commenced singing beneath dhe windows of 
the harem, in the hope that she would ) on him. Soon a window 
was opened and some one leaped out. Fearing that his singing 
had betrayed him, he fled ; but as he heard nothing more he crept 
back, and found his beloved caught in the branches of a tree which 
had broken her descent to the ground. He helped her down and 
they prepared for flight, but being overheard, they were pursued 
and caught, and in the morning they were brought before the Sir- 
dar ; when the latter had heard the circumstances of the case, he 
exclaimed, “ I sce that in the sight of God you were already be- 
trothed. Lovers sotrue should never be parted; live happily 
oon and God be with you!”—Baron Von Haxthausen’s 


THINGS TO BE DEPLORED. 

Diogenes reckons among such :—That wine is not like gratitude, 
because then no one would indulge in it to excess; that vice is 
not like the tax-gatherer, because it would need only to be seen to 
be avoided ; that our law reformers do not apply to the duration 
of a chancery suit the wholesome maxim of the Institutes, “ The 
law abhors a — uity ;” that women’s follies are not like their 
bonnets, for then they would every day be growing less ; that in- 
juries are not like borrowed umbrellas, for then those who re- 
ceive them would never think of returning them ; that all charming 
women are not like the late Miss Biffin, for then they could 
not bestow their hands on an unworthy object. 


> 


A wise man counts his minutes ; he lets no time slip, for time 
is life, which he makes long by the good husbandry of a right ap- 
plication of it.—L’ E strange. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


EMBALMED BODIES. 
A few weeks ago, in 
clearing out an old chap- 
el at Nuneham Regis, 
Warwickshire, which 
had been pulled down, 
all but the belfry tower, 
forty years since, we 
it mecessary to 
trench the whole space, 
that we might more cer- 
tainly mark out the 
boundaries of the build- 
ing, as we wished to re- 
store it in some measure 
to its former state. It 
had been used as a 
stack- and a depos- 
itory for rubbish by the 
tenants of the farm on 
which it was, ever since 
its dilapidation. We 
began to trench at the 
west end, and came on 
@ great many bones and 
skeletons, from which 
the coffins had crumbled 
away, till, finding the 
earth had been moved, 
‘we went deeper and dis- 
covered a leaden coffin, 
perfect, without 
ate or inscription of 
any kind. There had 
been an outer wooden 
coffin, which was de- 
cayed, but quantities of 
the black rotted wood 
were all around it. We 
cut the lead and folded 
back the top, so as not 
to destroy it ; beneath it 
‘was a wooden coffin, in 
good preservation, and 
also without any in- 
scription. As soon as the leaden top was rolled back, a most 
overpowering aromatic smell diffused itself all over the place. 
We then unfastened the inner coffin, and found the body of a man 
embalmed with great care, and heaps of rosemary and aromatic 
leaves piled over him. On examining the body more closely, we 
found that it had* been beheaded. The head was separately 


wrapped up in linen, and the linen shirt which covered the body | 


was drawn quite over the neck where the head had been cut off. 
The head was laid straight with the body, and where the joining 


of the head and neck should have been it was tied round with a | 


broad black ribbon. His hands were crossed on his breast, the 
wrists were tied with black ribbon, and the thumbs were tied to- 
gether with black ribbon. He had a peaked beard, and a quantity 
of long brown hair, curled and clotted with blood, round his neck. 
The only mark on anything about him was on the linen of his 
chest, just above where his hands were crossed; on it were the 
letters “ T. B.” worked in black silk. On trenching towards the 


BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER ELBE, AT DRESDEN. 


chancel, we came on four leaden coffins, laid side by side, with 
inscriptions on each; one contained the body of Francis, Earl of 
Chichester, and Lord Dunsmure, 1653 ; the next the body of Au- 
drey, Countess of Chichester, 1652; another, the body of Lady 
Audrey Leigh, their daughter, 1640; and the fourth, the body of 
Sir John Anderson, son of Lady Chichester, by her first husband. 
We opened the coffin of Lady Audrey Leigh, and found her per- 
fectly embalmed, and in entire preservation, her flesh quite plump, 
as if she were alive, her face very beautiful, and her hands exceed- 
ingly small and not wasted. She was dressed in fine linen, 


| trimmed all over with point lace, and two rows of lace flat across 
| her forehead. She looked exactly as if she were lying asleep, and 


seemed not more than sixteen or seventeen years old. Her beauty 
was very — even her eyelashes and eyebrows were quite per- 
fect, and her eyes were c'osed ; no part of her face or figure was at 
all fallen in. We also opened Lady Chichester’s coffin, but with 
her the embalming had entirely failed. She was a skeleton, though 


the coffin was filled with 
aromatic leaves. Her 
hair, however, was as 
fresh as if she lived ; it 
was long, thick, and as 
soft and glossy as that 
of a child, and of a per- 
fect auburn color. In 
trenching on one side of 
where the altar had 
been, we found another 
leaden coffin with an in- 
scription. It contained 
the body of a Dame Ma- 
ria Brawne, daughter of 
one of the Leighs, and of 
the Lady Maria, daugh- 
ter of Lord Chancellor 
Brackley. This body 
was also quite perfect, 
and embalmed princi- 
pally with a very small 
coffee-colored seed, with 
which the coffin was 
nearly filled, and it also 
had so powerful a per- 
fume that it filled the 
whole place. The linen, 
ribbons, etc., were quite 
strong and good in all 
these instances, and re- 
mained so after ex 

sure to the air. e 
kept a piece out of each 
cottin, and had it wash- 
ed without its being at 
all destroyed. Young 
Lady Audrey had ear- 
rings in her ears, black 
enamelled serpents. 
The perfume of the 
herbs and gums used in 
embalming them was so 
sickening, that we were 
all ill after inhaling it, as 
were most of the men who dug up the coffins.—Cor. London paper. 


‘KING EDWARD’S GENEROSITY. 

The engraving below is taken from Poole’s celebrated picture 
representing the English king Edward’s generosity to the people 
of Calais, France, during the siege of 1346. The figures in the 
centre of the picture are those of Edward and the Black Prince 
distributing alms. The incident gives one of the noblest traits in 
the character of the English king. The story is told in the follow- 
ing paragraph. Shortly after the battle of Cressy, Edward III. 
sent to England for a supply of provisions, and on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, encamped before Calais to besiege it. He resolved to 
starve it into a surrender. The governor, Jean de Vienne, per- 
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ceiving his project, sent 1700 of the poor persons out of the town ; 
and Edward, with a high-souled compassion, let them go, givin 
them a hearty dinner as they passed, and two sterlings to cot 
individual—a rare instance of generous warfare. 


EDWARD'S GENEROSITY TO THE PEOPLE OF CALAIS. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN MUNICH, 

A correspondent of a German journal writing from Munich, 
says that the industrial exhibition in that city is in full tide of 
operation, The crystal palace in which the exhibition takes 
place, has proved well adapted in every respect for the purpose 
for which it was designed. Its roof contains more glass than that 
of the late crystal palace in London, and its entire cost was near 
a million dollars. The palace is filled with specimens of the 
most important branches of industry and the most curious 
productions of mechanics and artists, and but one thing seems to 
be wanting for its success—and that is patronage. The number 
of visitors thus far has been beneath the most moderate cal- 
culation. 


Reverses or Fortune.—The history of Spanish Revolutions 
never offered more sudden vicissitudes of fortune than appear in 
the case of Col. Garrigo, who was taken in an early skirmish, 
tried by a court martial, condemned to death, and saved by the 
queen at the earnest intercession of his wife, and has now, within 
only a few days, been by the same queen created a general officer, 
and appointed to the command of the cavalry of the garrison at 
Madrid. 


Preacurnc—Manuscript sermons are never seen 
in the pulpits of continental Europe, except when American or 
English clergymen happen to ascend them. Ifthe European clergy, 
Catholic or Protestant, write their discourses, they nevertheless 
deliver them memoriter. In like manner did the old and unrivalled 
pulpit orators of France, Massillon, Bousset, Bourdaloue,Fletcher 
and Fenelon, eschew the manuscript. 
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A NEw Ipra.—A physician of New Orleans advertises a new 
prevention of the yellow fever by inoculation, similar in principle 
to the prevention of small pox by vaccination. 
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Trur.—None are so often in the wrong as those who pretend 
to be always in the right. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«++. Rufus Choate is said to gesticulate so much while speaking, 
that he not “ unfrequently tears his coat from the collar to the waist.” 

.+.. The abduction of the Corcoran girl in Charlestown, some 
time since, cost that city $981 13. 

..+. The dry rot has made its appearance in the cotton fields 
of Mississippi, threatening to do serious injury to the crop. 

.... Four-fifths of the persons who died of cholera in New 
York city, lately, are said to have been of foreign birth, 

.... A horse is now being exhibited in England, which is 
“ twenty-one hands high, and weighs twenty-five hundred weight.” 

.... Governor Wright, of Indiana, has lately married Miss 
Harriet Burbidge, of Scott county, Kentucky. 

..++ The New Orleans Bulletin thinks the okra plant of the 
South will make paper. The material is inexhaustible. 

.... Ship Antarctic, at New York from Liverpool, brings 290 
head of cattle for the Kentucky Stock Company. 

.... Considering the Russian predilection for tallow, it is not 
at all strange they should have an itching for Greece and Turkey. 

-++. The peaceful and all-satisfactory annexation of Canada to 
the United States is growing more and more probable every day. 

-++. There is no wise man, that would change persons and 
conditions entirely with any man in the world. 

-++. The Grand Trunk Railway is to be opened to Quebec on 
the second of October. 

.++. The fire alarm system invented by Mr. Channing, and 
first introduced into Boston, has been adopted in New York. 

.++. Nicholas of Russia is called by the Cireassians the “ Vul- 
ture of the Snows.” ° 

..+. There is to be a new hotel in New York, on the corner of 
Broadway, Canal and Lispenard Streets, on the European plan. 

.... The United States sloop-of-war Constellation was success- 
fully launched at Gosport Navy Yard, 26th ult. 

.++. Captain Marryatt’s daughter is about to appear before 
the public as a novelist. 


AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


A letter from California speaks of the great agricultural capaci- [ 


ty of the State. Thirty bushels of wheat from an acre is not con- 
sidered too great an average yield. The straw is large and stands 
thick on the ground, the beard long and well filled, and the berry 
large and plump. One instance is mentioned that seems almost 
incredible—four acres yielding eighty-one bushels to the acre. 
Several cargoes of barley and wheat are.on their way from San 
Francisco to New York and Europe. California, the writer says, 
is capable of producing more wheat than all New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, while potatoes are said to be rotting for want of 
consumers. The grape is cultivated with great success, and expe- 
rienced persons from Longworth’s establishment are superintend- 
ing the enterprise. Thus it is seen that there is something besides 
gold—something quite as good, and something that gold cannot 
always buy, in the soil of the Pacific Commonwealth. If a por- 
tion of those who are toiling in the cities of California, or unsuc- 
cessfully delving in the mines, would but spread themselves over 
the rich fields of the interior of the State, and turn farmers, it 
would be vastly better for themselves, the State and the country. 

It is exceedingly gratifying at the ‘present time, when the At- 
lantic and Middle States are suffering from a long and protracted 
drought, which will render the crop this fall at least from one 
third to one half short of the expectations of farmers, to know 
that in place of supplying the California market with corn, pota- 
toes, and grain, she now comes forward and is prepared to supply 
the eastern market. It is very evident from what has been al- 
ready shown of the capacity of California as a farming country, 
that the export of gold dust from thence will form no longer its 
one staple product, but it must ere long become one of the finest 
grain-producing countries on this continent, if not in the world. 
At first she was a large consumer of our produce, even up to last 
year, but in future she will repay us with interest. This is as it 
should be. 

After all, though the crops in the Eastern and Middle States 
are so uniformly short and very meagre, still this fact that Cali- 
fornia will send us so largely, must act upon the market prices of 
grain, and have a direct tendency to keep down the otherwise 
exorbitant prices that would rule. There is, therefore, no actual 
occasion for the forebodings and sad anticipations in which we 
find nearly all classes indulging at this time. Throughout New 
England the crop of hay (and that is a great item) has been 
far above an average one; and throughout the country, more 
wheat has been harvested than any year before since the country 
has been settled—so that the short crops are mainly in corn and 
potatoes. 

Look on the bright side always in these matters. A kind and 
provident power is sure to carry us safely and happily through. 
A little judicious economy should be exercised, of course, and it 
need be no hardship to comply with the necessity. Let each con- 
sumer use a little less of such staples as are actually scarce, than 
he would do in time of plenty, and the aggregate thus saved will 
be enormous, fully making up the general deficiency. 


A DISTASTEFUL Fasnion.—It is said that one of the remark- 
able innovations of the day is an attempt among the fashionable 
ladies of European life to bring about the adoption of hooped 
dresses, such as were worn in the times of our ancestors. This 
object is being accomplished, not by a sudden coup d'etat, but by 
slowly and gradually accustoming the eye to the increasing ro- 
tundity. Even now, in order to assume the dimensions required 
by fashion, ladies are compelled to have recourse to crinoline. 
Some even go so far as to wear strips of whalebone in their un- 
der garments. 


Curtovs.—There lives at Grand Lake, New Brunswick, a man 
ninety-six years of age, who reads the newspapers printed on the 
“finest type, and is waited upon by a great-great grand-daughter 
eighteen years of age, who is but three feet and three-fourths of 
an inch tall. He has a granddaughter who is four feet eight 
inches high, but who weighs two hundred and eighty-six pounds. 
She cannot stand on her feet more than thirty minutes at one time. 


THEATRICAL.—The new Boston Theatre is unequalled by any 
dramatic establishment in this country in the perfection and ex- 
cellence of its departments, the spaciousness of its office, stage 
and auditory. The house has been furnished in elaborate and 
elegant style,and a stock company engaged equal to the best 
European ones. 
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Tue Pranist, Mason.—The Traveller is informed that Mr. 
William Mason, our talented Boston pianist, lately returned from 
a five years’ residence and study with the most celebrated com- 
posers and masters of Europe, intends giving his first concert in 
America at the Melodeon, in this city, about the first of October. 


New Brunswick.—The Fredericton, (N. B.,) Reporter says 
the grass crop is heavy, and thus far well secured; and potatoes, 
oats, corn, and all the minor root crops, present a most luxuriant 
appearance, and promise a plentiful harvest. 


Disasters.—The New York Journal of Commerce remarks 
upon the many disasters which have fallen upon this country 
during the month of August. It estimates the loss by fires at 
$2,577,000. 


Correr.—The shipments of copper from Lake Superior since 
August 12th, amount to over two hundred and fifty-seven tons 
of copper, and four hundred tons of iron ore. 


Tue Bic Eim.—A beautifal and substantial iron fence is being 
erected about the big elm on the Common. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

The natural instinct that prompts animals of various species to 
return to the spot where they were born, or have lived for a long 
period, is truly wonderful, and unaccountable to human reason. 
Dogs, cats, horses, and horned cattle have furnished innumerable 
instances of this fondness for their old home, by setting off, when 
turned loose, taking an air line, as near as the character of the 
country will permit, and traverse ground utterly strange to them, 
until they arrive at the desired spot. The carrier pigeon is a fa- 
miliar instance of this. Shut the bird in a dark box, convey her 
many miles from home, then release her, and she soars to the 
clouds, and darts, quick and straight as the flight of an arrow, to 
her loved nest, beyond river, mountain and plain. 
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Personat.—Mr. J. P. Ball, of Cincinnati, is now in this city 
engaged in getting up a panorama upon a subject particularly in- 
teresting to all classes, and which will be exhibited here ere long. 
Mr. Ball is proprietor of the daguerreotype saloon in Cincinnati, 
which was depicted in our Pictorial not long since. 
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Unitep Srates Army.—Since the pay of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates has been raised, there is quite a rush 
to enlist. 


MARRIAGES. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr Philip Pierce to Miss Olive Bickford. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John T. Harris, of Bangor, Me., to Miss Lucy T. 
Danforth. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John A Holden to Miss Elizabeth Moakler, both 
of Roxbury. 

By Rev. Mr. Cash, Mr. William T. Bourne, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, to 
Miss Hannah W. Lane. 

By Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Charies A. Cheever to Miss Catharine Roach. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. Charles H. Bradford to Miss 
Mary Jane McFarlane. 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Rich, Mr. Charles A. Downing to Miss Helen 
Woodbury. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Elijah W. Cobb, of Melbourne 
Australia, to Miss Mercy R Jackson. 

At Wareham, by Rev. Mr. Nott, Mr. Darius E. Miller to Miss Lydia F. 
Crowell. 

At Lunenburg, by Rev. Mr. Farmer, Mr. Henry Jackson to Miss Mary Ann 
Waters, both of Fitehburg. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Brewster, Mr. John Knowles to Miss Olive A. Chad- 
wick; Mr. Chomas II. Clough to Miss Mary Stockade. 

At Amherst, by Kev. Mr. fish, Mr. Norman Kelley to Miss Mary A. Woods. 

At Fall Kiver, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Theodore D. Freeborn to Miss 
Eliza M. Tolley. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Titus, Mr. Henry C. Wood to Miss Elizabeth K. 
Cooper. 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, Mrs. Ruth. wife of the late Mr. John Roberts, 45; Mr. James 
York, of Portland, Me.; Mr. John Odin, Esq., 80; Miss Sarah Quilty, of Med- 
ford; Miss Ellen Jane McGowan, 22; Mrs. Nancie W , wife of Mr. William 
Beals, Jr.; Mrs. Rebecca Noyes, 67; Miss Ellen M. McGuire, 18; Mr. James 
Washburn, 80. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Mr. Charies O. Eaton; Miss Elisa 
Whittemore Ferguson, 32. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Alice V., wife of Mr. John Dinnin, 36. 

At Winthrop, Mr. George Sturtevant, of East Boston, 61. 

At West Cambridge, Mre. Lydia, wife of Miles Gardner, Esq., 71. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Susan Borman, formerly of Lexington, 91. 

At Jamaica Plains, Mrs. Abigail L. Fuller, 76. 

At Newtonville, Mrs. Agnes Bacon, 82. 

At Salem, Widow Esther Freeman, 97; Mr. William Batchelder, 53. 

At West Newbury, Dea. Amos Brickett, 85. 

At Newburyport. Miss Emily, daughter of Capt. Samuel Walton, 20. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Mary A., wife of Mr. John Lull, 47. 

At Attleboro’, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Capt. Caleb Parmenter, 96. 

At Salisbury, Mrs. Abigail Webb, 85. 

At Plymouth, Mr. George Canley, 28. 

At Andover, Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., 81. 

At Bradford, Miss Lucilia J., daughter of Eliphalet Kimball, Esq., 26. 

At Ashburnham, Mr Henry Heald, 21. 

At Acton, George F., youngest son of Widow Pamelia P. Noyes, 14. 

At Charleston, 3. C., William P. Dutton, Jr., of Boston, 19. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STANZAS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS, 


In the hour of trial and danger, 
When clouds veil the light of the sky, 
When joy to the heart is a stranger, 
And the day of misfortune is nigh, 
O, then is the time to discover 
The soul that is fearless and bold, 
As a ship when the storm raged above her, 
Bravely sailed o’er the billows that rolled. 


Tis not in the battle’s commotion, 
When thousands in anger rush by, 

And the waves of war’s turbulent ocean 
Are swelling up heavy and high, 

That the heart. in its courage defying 
Death’s voice in the cannon’s loud tone, 

Mid the groans of the wounded and dying, 
Has its bravery tested alone. 


But when o’er life’s heavens all dreary 
Float clouds tinged with darkness and fears, 
When the soul grows desponding and weary 
Of earth with its grief and its tears ; 
When chased by the phantoms of sorrow, 
The sunbeams of joy fade away, 
And the prospect ahead, of to-morrow, 
Seems gloomier yet, than to-day: 


O, then ’tis the heart that in trial 
Can rail o’er life's billows alone, 
When Hope even gives a denial 
To speak with her soul-cheering tone ; 
When pleasures and joys have been banished, 
Then brave is the heart, that in love 
Can trust, when all else long has vanished, 
In the mercy of Heaven above. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 


No. L 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


Waar is meant by Eldorado? Is there such a country, and if 
there is, where is it? The name literally means “The Golden 
Country,” and was given to an unknown region in South Ameri- 
ca, by the Spaniards, who had heard from the Indians marvellous 
tales of such a land lying in the interior of the continent, where 
gold and precious stones were as common as rocks and pebbles in 
other countries, and to be had for the trouble of picking them up. 
It was also a land of spices and aromatic gums. The first notion 
of this favored region was communicated by an Indian chief to 
Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the conqueror of Peru, whose imagi- 
nation was captivated by the account, and his ambition fired with 
a desire to add this which promised to be the most brilliant of all, 
to the discoveries and conquests of his countrymen. He found 
no difficulty in awakening a kindred enthusiasm in the bosoms of 
his followers. Ina short time he mustered 350 Spaniards and 
4000 Indians. One hundred and fifty of his company were 
mounted. The Indians were to carry the baggage and provisions, 
and perform the labors of the expedition. 

A glance at the map of South America will give us a clear idea 
of the scene of the expedition. The river Amazon, the largest 
river of the globe, rises in the highest ranges of the Andes, and 
flows from west to east through nearly the whole breadth of the 
continent. Pizarro’s expedition started (1540) from Quito near 
the sources of the great river, and marching east, soon became 
entangled in the deep and intricate passes of the mountains. As 
they rose into the more elevated regions, the icy winds that swept 
down the sides of the Cordilleras benumbed their limbs, and many 
of the natives found a wintry grave in the wilderness. On de- 
scending the eastern slope, the climate changed; and as they 
came to a lower level, the fierce cold was succeeded by a suffocat- 
ing heat, while tempests of thunder and lightning poured on them 
with scarcely any intermission day or night. For more than six 
weeks the deluge continued unabated, and the forlorn wanderers, 
wet and weary with incessant toil, were scarcely able to drag their 
limbs along the soil broken up and saturated with the moisture. 
After months of toilsome travel they reached the region where 
grew the spice trees. Their produce resembled the cinnamon of 
the East in taste, but was of inferior quality. They saw the trees 
bearing the precious bark, spreading out into broad forests, yet 
however valuable it might be for future commerce, it was of but 
little worth to them. But from the savages whom they occasion- 
ally met, they learned that at ten days’ distance, was a rich and 
fruitful Iand, abounding with gold and inhabited by populous na- 
tions. The Spaniards were so convinced of the existence of such 
a country that, if the natives on being questioned, professed their 
ignorance of it, they were supposed to be desirous of concealing the 
fact, and were put to the most horrible tortures, and even burnt 
alive to compel them to confess. It is no wonder therefore if they 
told, in many instances, such stories as the Spaniards wished to 
hear, which would also have the effect of ridding their own terri- 
tories of their troublesome guests, by inducing them to advance 
further. Pizarro had already reached the limit originally pro- 
posed for the expedition, but these accounts induced him to 
continue on. 

As they advanced, the country spread out into broad plains ter- 
minated by forests, which seemed to stretch on every side as far as 
the eye could reach. The wood was thickly matted with creepers 
and climbing plants, and at every step of the way they had to 


hew open a passage with their axes, while their garments, rotting 
from the effects of the drenching rains, caught in every bush and 
hung about them in shreds. Their provisions failed, and they 
had only for sustenance such herbs and roots as they could gather 
in the forest, and such wild animals as, with their inadequate 
means, they could capture. 

At length they came to a broad expanse of water, from whence 
flowed a stream, one of those which discharge their waters into 
the great river Amazon. The sight gladdened their hearts, as 
they hoped to find a safer and more practicable route by keeping 
along its banks. After following the stream a considerable dis- 
tance, the party came within hearing of a rushing noise, that 
seemed like thunder issuing from the bowels of the earth. The 
river tumbled along over rapids with frightful velocity, and then 
discharged itself in a magnificent cataract, which they describe as 
1200 feet high. Doubtless this estimate must be taken with some 
allowance for the excited feelings of the Spaniards, keenly alive 
to impressions of the sublime and the terrible. 


For some distance above and below the falls, the bed of the 
river contracted, so that its width did not exceed twenty feet. 
They determined to cross, in hopes of finding a country that 
might afford them better sustenance. A frail bridge was con- 
structed by throwing trunks of trees across the chasm, where the 
cliffs, as if split asunder by some convulsion of nature, descended 
sheer down, a perpendicular depth of several hundred feet. Over 
this airy causeway the men and horses succeeded in effecting their 
passage, though one Spaniard, made giddy by heedlessly looking 
down, lost his footing and fell into the boiling surges below. 
They gained little by the exchange. The country wore the same 
unpromising aspect, and the Indians whom they occasionally met 
in the pathless wilderness were fierce and unfriendly, and the 
Spaniards were engaged in perpetual conflict with them. From 
these they learned that a fruitful country was to be found down 
the river at the distance of only a few days’ journey; and the 
Spaniards held on their weary way, still hoping and still deceived, 
as the promised land flitted before them, like the rainbow receding 
as they advanced. 

At length, spent with toil and suffering, Pizarro resolved to 
construct a bark large enough to transport the weaker part of his 
company and his baggage. The forests furnished him with tim- 
ber, the shoes of the horses which had died on the road or been 
slaughtered for food, were converted into nails, gum distilled from 
the trees took the place of pitch, and the tattered garments of the 
soldiers served for oakum. At the end of two months the vessel 
was ready, and the command given to Francisco Orellana. The 
troops now moved forward through the wilderness, following the 
course of the river, the vessel carrying the feebler soldiers. Every 
scrap of provisions had long since been consumed. The last of 
their horses had been devoured, and they greedily fed upon toads, 
serpents and even insects, which that country teeming with the 
lower forms of animal life abundantly supplied. 


The natives still told of a rich district, inhabited by a populous 
nation. It was as usual at the distance of several days’ journey ; 
and Pizarro resolved to halt where he was, and send Orellana 
down in his brigantine to procure a stock of provisions, with 
which he might return, and put the main body in condition to 
resume their march. Orellana with fifty of the adventurers pushed 
off into the middle of the river where the stream ran swiftly, and 
his bark taken by the current, shot forward as with the speed of 
an arrow, and was soon out of sight. 

Days and weeks passed away, yet the vessel did not return, 
and no speck was to be seen on the waters as the Spaniards 
strained their eyes to the farthest point, till the banks closed in 
and shut the view. Detachments were sent out, and though ab- 
sent several days, came back without intelligence of their com- 
rades. Weary of suspense, Pizarro determined to continue their 
march down the river, which they did with incredible suffering 
for two months longer, till their doubts were dispelled by the ap- 
pearance of a white man, wandering half naked in the woods, in 
whose famine-stricken countenance they recognized the features 
of one of their countrymen. Orellana had passed swiftly down 
the river to the point of its confluence with the Amazon, where he 
had been led to expect that he should find supplies for the wants 
of himself and his companions, but found none. Nor was it pos- 
sible to return as he had come, and make head against the cur- 
rent of the river. In this dilemma a thought flashed across his 
mind; it was, to leave the party under Pizarro to their fate, and 
to pursue his course down the great river on which he had entered, 
to explore Eldorado for himself, and make the best of his way 
home to Spain to claim the glory and reward of discovery. His 
reckless companions readily consented to this course, with the ex- 
ception of the individual whom Pizarro found, and him when he 
remonstrated they put ashore and left to shift for himself. 

Pizarro and his party, deserted in the wilderness, unable to ad- 
vance further, had no alternative but to remain or retrace their 
miserable way to Quito, the place they had started from more 
than a year before. They chose the latter, and commenced their 
return march with heavy hearts. They took a more northerly 
route.than that by which they had approached the Amazon, and, 
though it was attended with fewer difficulties, they experienced 
yet greater distresses from their greater inability to overcome 
them. Their only food was such scanty fare as they could pick 
up in the forest, or happily meet with in some forsaken Indian 
settlement, or wring by violence from the natives. Some sick- 
ened and sank down by the way and perished where they fell, 


for there was none to help them. Intense misery had made them 


selfish ; and many a poor wretch was abandoned to his fate to die 
alone in the wilderness, or more probably to be devoured, while 
living, by the wild animals which roamed over it. 

It took them a year to measure back their way to Quito, and 


the miseries they had endured were testified to by their appearance 
when they arrived, in sadly reduced numbers, at the place of their 
starting. Their‘horses gone, their arms broken and rusted, the 
skins of wild animals their only clothes, their long and matted 
locks streaming wildly down their shoulders, their faces blackened 
by the tropical sun, their bodies wasted by famine and disfigured 
by scars, it seemed as ifthe charnel-house had given up its dead, 
as with unsteady step they glided slowly onwards. More than 
half of the four thousand Indians who had accompanied the expe- 
dition had perished, and of the Spaniards only eighty, and many 
of these irretrievably broken in constitution, found their way 
back to Quito. 

Meanwhile Orellana glided down the stream, which then was 
nameless and unknown, but which has since been called by his 
name, though it is more generally known by a name derived from 
a story which Orellana told, in his account of his voyage, of a 
nation of Amazons inhabiting its banks. But an account of 
Orellana’s adventures must be reserved for our next number. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


SEPTEMBER TENTH. 

1621.—Nova Scotia granted to Sir Wm. Alexander, by James I. 

1813.—Com. Perry’s victory over the English on Lake Erie. 

1840.—Great Whig convention on Bunker Hill. 

1845.—Mr. Justice Story, eminent as a jurist, died at Cam- 
bridge, aged 65. 

1850.—California Senators Gwin and Fremont take their seats. 

1851.—Kossuth embarked on board the “ Mississippi,” at 
Constantinople. 

SEPTEMBER ELEVENTH. 

1777.—Lafayette distinguished himself at the battle of Brandy- 
wine. 

1814.—British unsuccessful in attack upon Plattsburg, by land 
and water. 

1814.—Americans victorious at North Point, near Baltimore. 

1824.—French entertainment at New York to Gen. Lafayette. 

1850.—California Representatives Wright and Gilbert take their 
seats. 

SEPTEMBER TWELFTH. 

1775.—Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher born. 

1814.—British repulsed at Baltimore, Gen. Ross killed. 

1847.—Sanguinary storming of Chepultepec by the Americans. 

1850.—Fugitive slave bill passed. 

SEPTEMBER THIRTEENTH. 

1321.—Alighieri Dante, father of Italian poetry, died at Ravenna. 

1638 —John Harvard, founder of Cambridge College, died at 
Charlestown. Mass. 

1759.—Battle of Quebec. Wolfe and Montcalm mortally 
wounded. 

1762.—Preceptor Benjamin Abbott, of Exeter, born. 

1842.—Affghans defeated by the English. 


SEPTEMBER FOURTEENTH. 
1769.—Baron Humboldt born. 
1814.—Capt. Gratiot destroyed British magazine at Natewasaga. 
1847.—City of Mexico surrendered to Gen. Scott. 


SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. 

1789.—J. Fennimore Cooper, the novelist, born at Burlington, 
New Jersey. 

1812.—The Russians fired Moscow as the French took pos- 

session. 

1814.—Naval fight in Fayal harbor. British loss, 120— Ameri- 
cans, 7. 

1849.—The Sultan refused to surrender Kossuth to Austria. 


SEPTEMBER SIXTEENTH. 

1535.—The French, under Jacques Cartier, landed at Quebec. 
1701 —James II., dethroned King of England, died near Paris. 
1776.—British under Gen. Howe occupied New York. 
1803.—Delhi captured by the English. 

1812.—Napoleon evacuated Moscow, and began his retreat. 
1838.—Railway from London to Birmingham opened. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


I will give you two or three good rules which may help you to 
become happier than you would be without knowing them; but 
as to being completely happy, that you can never be till you get 
to heaven. 

The first is, “try your best to make others happy.” “I never 
was happy,” said a certain king, ‘‘till I began to take pleasure in 


the welfare of my people ; bat ever since then, in the darkest day, 
I have had cunsbine in my heart.” 


My second rule is, “ Be content with little.” There are man 
good reasons for this rule. We deserve but little, and “ better is 
little with the fear of God, than great treasures and trouble there- 
with.” Two men were determined to be rich, but they set about 
it in different ways ; for the one strove to raise his means to his 
desires, while the other did his best to bring down his desires to his 
means. The result was, the one who coveted much was always 
repining, while he wo desired but little was always contented. 

y third rule is, “ Look on the sunny side of things.” 
* Look with hopeful eyes, 
Though all things seem forlorn ; 


The sun that sets to-night will rise 
Again to-morrow morn.” 
The skipping lambs, the singing lark, and the leaping fish tell 
us that happiness is not confined to one place; God ia his good- 


ness has spread it abroad on 


the earth, in the air, and in the 
waters.—Felltham. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The inability of a wife to make bread has been declared suffi- 
cient ground for divorce, by the Jones County Agricultural Society 
of Iowa. —— The Connecticut River was never known to be so 
low, being fordable in many places. At the falls, two miles south 
of Hanover, the water of the river is four or five feet below the 
bottom of the canal through which scows and rafts used to pass, 
and at the foct of the upper dam the rocks are so exposed that 
one may jump from rock to rock entirely across. —— Men of prin- 
ciple are always the principal men. A letter from Texas of 
August 18, states that the cotton crop looks finely, and, unless cut 
short by the cotton worm, will be large. The sugar cane is well 
matured fur the season. The prices of sugar, however, are so 
ruinously low, that a number of planters have abandoned its cul- 
ture entirely. —— The gentleman who “took it for granted,” 
has returned it to the gentleman who “took it for something 
else.” —— A fellow out west recently attempted to end his exist- 
ence by hanging himself, but he was cut down by an efficient con- 
stable, who arrested him. There being no statute against suicide, 
he was sent to jail for stealing the rope with which he attempted 
to take his life —— In heat of argument, men are commonly like 
those that are tied back to back; close joined, yet they cannot see 
each other. —— John B. Gough, the well-known, devoted and effi- 
cient advocate of temperance, stated in a late speech in London, 
that out of 500,000 persons who had signed the pledge in the 
United States, 450,000 had broken it !—— Forty-five new planets 
have been discovered since the year 1608. —— The folks in Mem- 
phis, Tennessce, including the press, are in a quandary as to 
whether they shall accept or reject the navy-yard of that place, 
given by Congress to the city. There is much excitement about 
the matter. —— He is as great a fool that laughs at everything, as 
he that frets at everything. —— Some firemen in New Orleans 
made a demonstration one day lately for the purpose of releasing 
some of their number who were arrested and imprisoned. The 
police attacked them, arrested twenty-six, and dispersed the re- 
mainder. The new suspension bridge at Wheeling has been 
thrown open to the travelling public. —— An attempt was made 
to fire the premises of Mr. Hoffman, in New Bedford, lately, by 
throwing lighted matches upon the roof of a shed. Mrs. Hoffman 
fortunately saw the attempt, and extinguished the flames with a 
bucket of water. The spirited lady then armed herself with a pis- 
tol, and spent the remainder of the night in watching. —— You 
may glean knowledge by reading, but you must separate the chaff 
from the wheat by thinking. ——— We understand that an enter- 
prising German is about to secure a patent for his discovery of 
flax, or its equivalent, in fifteen different kinds of common weeds. 
The discovery is to be turned to account in the manufacture of 
numerous articles of which flax is the principal, but especially in 
the manufacture of paper. —— W. B. Francis swam the Mibssis- 
sippi, from the Iowa shore to Phelps’s wharf, in Quincy, in 18 
minutes! Distance, a mile and a half. Last year the applica- 
tions for United States patents numbered 2673, the caveats filed 
were 901, and the patents issued, 658. In the last ten years, 
18,440 applications for patents have been made, 6674 caveats have 
been filed, and 7673 patents have been granted. These include 
improvements in every branch and division of labor that human 
skill is applied to, or that human necessities require. —— He that 
indulges himself in calumniating or ridiculing the absent, plainly 
shows his company what they may expect from him after he leaves 
them. —— Accounts from all parts of Michigan that reach us 
through private channels and our exchanges, unite in saying that 
the present harvest is one of the best ever known in the State. 
Wheat, in some localities, may not quite come up to the mark, but 
in others it will, while corn and oats never looked better. —— A 
son of Dr. Hunt, of Washington, shot himself while on a gunning 
expedition ; the charge entered the heart, causing instant death. 


+ 


SUPERSTITION IN FRANCE, 

In some of the departments of France, where the cholera is 
raging, the peasants believe that the disease is propagated by trav- 
ellers, and several have been arrested for firing at the passing 
trains. It was ascertained that their guns were loaded with pow- 
der only, and that their purpose was to frighten travellers, so as 
to diminish at least their numbers. In some of the provinces the 
rural population are persuaded that the steam of the locomotive 
vitiates the air, and specially occasions the potato rot. A female 
aeronaut, who made a balloon asceut from Paris, and came down 
in a neighboring department, was maltreated by the country peo- 
ple, who mistook her for a witch. All this in the year of our 
Lord 1854. 


More Parer Matertat.—Mr. E. Meriam, of New York, wide- 


ly known as the “ New York Meteorologist,” says the wild cucum- 
ber plant is eminently suitable for furnishing a substitute for 
rags in the manufacture of paper. He says that it is of rapid and 
luxuriant growth, and a single seed will produce more than one 
thousand feet of vine, which, when properly cured, may be con- 
verted into cordage. 


Goip 1x Vermont.—The Woodstock Age states that a New 
York gentleman has had forty or fifty men engaged for some 
time past in digging for gold in Bridgwater, a small town in 
Windsor county, Vermont. The result is said to be satisfactory. 
Very much 80, we should gay, if it be true, as the Age states, 
that the mines will prove among the richest ever discovered. 


+ +. 


Low Warer.—It is said that the boys are wading across the 
Ohio river at the mouth of the Kanawha. It is thought that the 
river has not been so low since 1838. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


There are four thousand five hundred languages throughout the 
world, besides the language of the eyes. 

Dr. Hoyt of Syracuse, says that in the course of his practice he 
has cut off, or in other phrase, amputated one hundred legs ! 


The North American Fire Insurance Company of New York 
acknowledge the receipt of $2313 from some unknown person. 

Hon. George P. Marsh arrived in Burlington, August 23, after 
a five years’ absence in the foreign’ service of the country. He 
was serenaded the latter part of the evening. 

The corner stone of a Hebrew synagogue was laid at San Fran- 
cisco, lately. This denomination are numerous in California, ard 
have places of worship in Sacramento, Maysville and Sonora. 

Laura Bridgman is spending the summer with Dr. Morton, at 
Halifax, Mass., whose wife was among her earliest teachers. 
Laura is now about twenty-five years of age. She is employed in 
writing her autobiography. 

Mr. Thomas Johnson, who was attacked with hydrophobia 
lately, died at his residence, in Charleston, S. C., in the greatest 
agony. He was in spasms nearly all the time, and at last was so 
raving that he had to be handcuffed. 

William Finlay, a Frenchman, employed in chopping wood for 
H. L. Gridley, of Russell, killed at one blow three rattlesnakes 
measuring each over four feet, and having within them thirty 
young ones, averaging thirteen inches in length each. 

A rumor is afloat that the land of Palestine has been mortgaged 
by the Sultan to the house of Rothschild, for a loan to aid in the 
Turkish war. Among other things, it is hinted that it is possible 
to be set apart as a Seat kingdom under the dynasty of the 
Rothschilds. 

The Jackson Railroad has been completed from New Orleans 
to the Mississippi line. This scheme of penetrating the swamps 
around New Orleans, and by a direct iden route penetrating 
the healthy piue woods, was started more than twenty years ago, 
says the Delta. 

A young woman shot her little brother, at Indianapolis, lately, 
by foolishly snapping a pistol at him that she did not know was 
loaded. The ball entered his mouth, mangling his head in a 
dreadful manner. Little hope was entertained of the recovery of 
the unfortunate child. 

Last year there were consumed in this country about 705,000,000 
pounds of cane sugar, and 27,000,000 pounds of maple sugar. If 
the dealers, wholesale and retail together, made a profit of only 
two cents a pound on this sugar, these profits alone would amount 
to nearly $15,000,000. 

The extension of the capitol is said to be progressing finely. 
Two hundred and ten workmen are constantly employed upon it. 
The walls of the principal stairs are at spring height, and the 
aisles are being turned. The arches in the corridors are to be of 
the most magnificent description, consisting of a series of panel 
frames, grained and band arches. 

Some of the prominent merchants in St. Louis have forwarded 
quantities of their business cards to New York and Boston, to be 
distributed among the emigrants to Kansas from this section. 
The trade of these emigrants will figure largely in time to come 
upon the books of the St. Louis merchants, and we are glad to 
see that some of them appreciate the fact so early. 


Foreign Items. 


Thomas Crofton Croker, the Irish author and antiquarian, died 
on the 8th ult. in England, from the effects of a surgical operation. 
He had been in ill health for a long time. 


The commander-in-chief of the Turkish “allies ”’ has issued 
orders that a commissariat ration shall be issued to the correspon- 
dent of the London Times, and forage to his horse. 

There is a whole class of people in Paris who make a living by 
just throwing themselves under the wheels of omnibuses! There 
is one old gentleman near the Palais Royal, who has made within 
the past five years over $2000 on broken legs alone ! : 

In the south of France, in Spain, in Italy, in the southern states 
of Europe, the harvest has made considerable progress, and ac- 
cording to reports is generally good. In Germany, too, the rye 
harvest had been begun, and promised well. 

The Aspinwall Courier of August 15, says that cholera is ex- 
tending its ravages through the Island of Grenada, sparing nei- 
ther age nor sex nor rank. The total of deaths reported up to 
— 25, was 2000, in a population of less than 30,000 souls, all 
told. 


During the past year, 110 houses, with 4000 rooms, have been 
built in Turin ; and this is attributable to the fact that the new 
constitution tolerates religious liberty. While every other Italian 
city is decaying, Turin is growing under the new impulses of 
Protestantism. 

A manufactory exists in the Department of the Finistere, 
France, where a fertilizing powder is made from fish. The fish 
undergoes a kind of cooking by steam, after which it is dried and 
pulverized. 1t requires four hundred and fifty-five pounds of fish 
to produce one hundred pounds of the powder, which forms an 
admirable manure. 

The Piedmontese government have instituted three annual 
prizes of 1400 francs, 1000 francs, and 600 francs respectively, for 
the three best dramatic pieces, written in Italian, that shall be sent 
to the Royal Company within the month of October of each year, 
and accepted and acted with success by them, at the Royal The- 
atre of Turin. 


M. Barth, printer, of Breslau (in Prussia), celebrated a short 
time since the 350th anniversary of the first book printed in his 
establishment. The book is a German legend of some rank, and 
appeared in 1504. M. Barth’s printing office is the oldest in 

urope, and has been for 350 years uninterruptedly in the hands 
of his ancestors and himself. 

Mary Labilla, wife of Vincent Novello, the eminent musical 
composer, died at Nice in Sardinia, on the 26th of July. She was 
an ay gee woman, a loving wife and a devoted mother. 
She was the autbor of some literary works of a high order. She 
leaves a number of children, among whom may be mentioned 
Mary Cowden Clarke, the authoress, and the Countess Gigliucci 
(Clara Novello), a lady of the most brilliant talents as a vocalist. 

Some time since, some grains of wheat from an old Egyptian 
Sarcophagus at Cairo, were given to the Agricultural Society of 
Compeigne, by whom they were sown, The stems which have 
risen from this seed are as large as a reed, the leaves are more 
than an inch in breadth, and the ears have each one hundred 
grains of very large size, so that several of the original seeds have 


multiplied 2000 fold. It is thought that the seed daces as fur 
back as Sesostris, or at least Cleopatra. 


Sands of Gold. 


... Shame is a feeling of profanation.— Novalis. 
Adversity is the first path to truth —Byron. 
.++. What’s fame? a fancied life in others’ breath.—Pope. 


... Despair gives the shocking ease to the mind, that a mor- 
tification gives to the body.— Greville. 
.++. The hate which we all bear with the most Christian pa- 
tience, is the hate of those who envy us.—Colton. 


.... There are many more shining qualities in the mind of 
man, but there are none so useful as discretion.— Addison. 

.++« O Eloquence ! thou violated fair, how thou art wooed, and 
won to either bed of right or wrong !—Havard. 

.+.. O hateful Error, Melancholy’s child ! why dost thou show 
to the apt thoughts of men the things that are not !—Shakspeare. 

..«. We sacrifice to dress, till household joys and comforts 
cease. Dress drains our cellar dry, and keeps our larder lean.— 
Cowper. 

.... Despair makes a despicable figure, and descends from a 
mean original. ’Tis the offspring of fear, of laziness, of impa- 
tience ; it argues a defect of spirit and resolution, and oftentimes 
of honesty too.— Collier. 

..+.» Dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of mankind. 
Let any gentleman find himself with dirty boots, old surtout, 
soiled neckcloth, and a general negligence of dress, and he will 
in all probability find a corresponding disposition by negligence of 
address.— Sir Jonah Barrington. 


Joker's Budget. 


Hearty laugh—one that gets down among the ribs. 

The fellow who went into business has run out again. Proba- 
bly he didn’t like it. 

Buck, the York comedian, was once asked how he came to turn 
his coat twice? He replied that one good turn deserved another. 


What is that which every one wishes to have, and which every 
one wishes to get rid of directly as he obtains it? A good ap- 
petite. 

The man who always leaves church before service is over, in 
speaking of an “ancient” single lady, said she was “ fearfully 
and wonderfully maid!” 


A French author says, “ when I lost my wife, every family in 
town offered me another; but when I lost my horse, no one of- 
fered to make him good.” 


Diogenes infers from the fact that Mare Antony announced his 
mission, was “to bury Cesar, not to praise him,” that he must 
have been an undertaker. 


When a Wisconsin girl is kissed, she looks surprised, and says, 
“how could you?” ‘To which the swain replies, “it will give me 
great pleasure to show you,” and proceeds to give her a duplicate. 


An old pensioner got tipsy and noisy, when a person jocularly 
disposed, asked him what he did for a living. ‘ He replied that 
he “ sucked a bottle part of the time, and the United States treas- 
ury the rest.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; fening mow and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of ks of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events ali over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautifu. villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title- and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an. 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the r. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral, therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the t possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


and amusement of general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper ta 
the with the exception of Gizason’s PicroRiAL. 


The Fiaq is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being @ large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
Quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, FORT, $2 00 
4 oubsoribers, “6 7 00 


One copy of Tax FLAG or our Uniox, and one copy of Gizason’s PictoriAL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 
(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper, 


e%e The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at VIVE cents per single copy. 


Published every Sarunpar, by 
¥F. GLEASON, 
OF TREMONT AND BROMFIELD Boston, Mass. 
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8. FRENCH, 121 Nassan Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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COMPANION. 


SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 
The sketch given herewith, 


represents the lighthouse of Sker- 

ore, erected by the commis- 
sioners of the northern lighthous- 
es, on a di rous reef of that 
name, which lies off the coast of 
Argylishire. The Eddystone, 
the Bell Rock and the Skerryvore 
—— are three works of 
which Great Britain must ever be 


proud. Thereis, perhaps, no one 


of our modern works which can 
with more justice be entitled to 
the appellation of “ philanthro- 
ic”’ than the Skerryvore, which 
rs testimony alike to the hu- 
manity of the age which produced 
it, as to the rapid progress of our 
usefularts. Afver the works were 
begun, and before their comple- 


tion, no less than six shipwrecks 


occurred, some of them attended 
with serious loss of life and prop- 
erty. Homeward-bound vessels 
will now, however, find that this 
important link in the chain of sea 
lights has been supplied, and they 
will thus be enabled to explore 
their way by safe and sure stages 


to the wished-for port. The reef 


on which this structure has been 


raised is exposed to the whole 
fetch of the Atlantic Ocean, there 
being no intervening land be- 
tween it and the far distant shores 
of North America. The foul 
ground connected with Skerry- 
vore extends for a distance of 


several miles, consisting of many 


small rocks, some always above 
the level of the sea, others cover- 
ed at high water, and others under 
the surface, but on which the sea 
breaks in a frightful manner dur- 
ing storms. The main or princi- 
rock on which the lighthouse 

as been built, measures only 


about 280 feet square ; and even this small surface is low, rugged 
and irregular, and is intersected by gullies and fissures of great 
depth. The lighthouse is in north latitude, 56 degrees 19 minutes 
22 seconds, west longitude, 7 degrees 6 minutes 32 seconds, and 


lies about 12 miles off the island of Tyrii, which is the nearest | 
point of land. From the isolated position and great exposure of | 


the rock, the sea around it often presents, even in moderate 


weather, the appsarance shown in the cut, when, of course, all | 


intercourse with it is suspended; and, to give some idea of the 


SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, ON THE COAST OF SCOTLAND. 


inaccessibleness of the situation, it may be mentioned that on one 


occasion for a period of seven weeks, during the months of No- 
vember and December, no communication could be had with those 
on the rock, although constant and persevering efforts were made 
by the lighthouse tender to effect a landing throughou: the whole 
of that period. So high did the sea rise on one or two occasions, 
that the whole beacon-house shown in the cut was enveloped in 
heavy spray, and some articles of furniture within were over- 
turned; and, upon one occasion, a block, upwards of five tons 


PLUCKING THE EARS IN THE CORNFIELD. 


weight, was swept right over the 
rock. Under these circumstances, 


it will easily be conceived that the 
hazard and difficulty attending 
the transportation and landing of 
no less than about 6000 tons of 
granite blocks, independently of 
all other materials, must have 
been truly formidable. The work 
occupied nearly eight years in its 
construction. During the work- 
ing seasons, the workmen lived 


in the tem porary wooden barrack, 
which is shown on the right of the 
lighthouse. The whole height of 
the masonry of the tower is 139 
feet, exclusive of the lantern for 
the lighting apparatus, which 
measures 16 feet, making the total 
heights from the base to the sum- 
mit, 155 feet. The diameter at 


the base of the building is 42 feet, 


which diminishes to 16 feet under 
the cornice. The foundation is 4 
feet above the level of high water 
of spring tides, but in storms the 
seas make a solid breach com 

pletely over the whole surface of 
the rock, and consequently rise to 
a considerable height on the tow- 


er, as represented in the drawing. 
The interior of the tower is divid- 


ed into ten apartments, each 12 
feet in diameter, exclusively of 
the light-room, which is 11 feet in 
diameter. The lower apartments 
contain large water tanks, and a 
store for coals capable of contain- 
ing a six months’ supply. On the 
island of Tyrii a house has been 


built for the lightkeepers’ fami- 


lies, and at the same place a har- 
bor is constructed for the vessel 
which is to attend the lighthouse. 


CHRIST IN THE CORNFIELD. 
The engraving below repre- 
sents a well-known incident in the 


history of our Saviour, given in Matthew 12; 1—8, where he and 


his disciples went on the Sabbath day through the cornfield, and 
his disciples plucked some of the ears of corn and ate thereof. 
The over zealous Pharisees, looking on with jealous and invidious 
eyes, began to censure; but the Saviour rebuked their rash judg- 
ment, and vindicated himself and them from a wanton violation of 
the fourth command, affirming that he himsclf was lord even of 
the Sabbath day, and that the giver of the Sabbath day was better 
pleased with mercy than with sacrifice. 
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